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EASTER BELLS. 


RY BEATRICE HARLOWE. 





Ring clear, O bells! your message 
Throughout all nature thrills ; 

It all things living touches, 
As when from Judah's hills 

There rose the light triumphant 
O'er death and mortal fears, 

And dawned that first great Easter— 
The Easter of the years. 

Again, O bells of Easter! 
Ring out in thrilling peal, 

That we, through all our pulses, 
The new-born glory feel— 

God’s living, loving presence, 
As each new spring appears, 

In all that breathes around us, 
Throughout the march of years. 

— Woman's Home Companion. 


EDITORIAL NOTES 


Queen Victoria has received not only a 
courteous but a cordial welcome in Ire- 
land, to the great relief of many Ameri- 
cans, who feared some hostile demonstra- 
tion. The great majority of Irishmen, of 
course, would disapprove of any insult 
offered to the aged sovereign; but if one 
solitary crank had hurled a dead cat at 
the Queen’s head, it would have stirred 
up a great deal of ill feeling; and the 
world is so full of cranks! 


——_-> 
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The welcome has been a personal one 
to the Queen, not a demonstration of love 
for British rule. During Victoria’s reign 
the population of Ireland has dwindled 
from more than 8,000,000 to about 4,500,- 
000, and Mr. Lecky said in the House of 
Commons the other day that the decline 
was still steadily going on. It is due, of 
course, to emigration, not to the causes 
that have led to a decline of population in 
France. But, while Irishmen have had 
real grounds for dissatisfaction, these 
grievances are being removed one by one. 





The Irish local government act of 1898, 
which enfranchised the women, also gave 
the island a large measure of local self- 
government; and the cheers for the Queen 
seem to show a conviction that she is not 
personally responsible for such wrongs as 
still remain to be righted. 


Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson will re- 
joice to learn that in New Haven, Conn., 
a hot-food company began operations a 
few days ago. It undertakes to provide 
hot meals for families, course dinners for 
entertainments, and suppers and lunch- 
eons for parties and after-theatre occa- 
sions. Canvassers call from house to 
house and solicit business. When the 
offer is accepted, an attendant of the com- 
pany calls daily for the bills of fare of the 
various meals. The food is cooked in the 
company’s kitchens, which are located in 
different parts of the city, and is delivered 
in hot ovens. 





Let no one fail to read “The Political 
Work of Colorado Women” in another 
column. It is rich. 








The annual report of the Connecticut 
Agricultural Experiment Station shows 
that out of 63 samples of fruit jelly ex- 
amined during the last year 43 were found 
to be adulterated ; of 574 samples of spices, 
41 1-2 per cent were admixed, adulterated, 
or spurious; of 45 samples of coffee, eleven 
were mixed with roasted peas, chicory, 
wheat, and other foreign substances. 
Oysters and sausages that were examined 
were found to be preserved with boric 
acid, and of 49 samples of jams and mar- 
malades, 46 were adulterated and spurious. 
How many women would like to vote on 
the enforcement of the pure food laws? 





-_--_- 


President Tucker,of Dartmouth College, 
declines to be a delegate to the Republi- 
can National Convention. He says hig 
college work is too absorbing to let him 
gain the familiarity with political affairs 
that one who ‘‘goes into politics’ should 
have. Yet he votes, and would be blamed 
as setting a bad example to the students 
if he failed to perform this duty of citi- 
zenship. Does avy mother of a family 
have heavier cares on her shoulders than 
the president of a college? 








Among the odd possessions of the late 
R. D. Blackmore was a huge album filled 
with portraits of girls called Lorna, after 
the heroine of his most popular novel, 
‘Lorna Doone.” 


<2 





The professional schools of Shaw Uni- 
versity at Raleigh, N. C., held their com- 
mencement a few days ago. President 
Meserve, in his address to the young col- 
ored men who were starting out as doc- 
tors, preachers, etc., gave them this part- 
ing advice: 

If you have any regard for your peace 
of mind, to say nothing of your life, avoid 
politics as you would poison. I advise 
this course, because I can see little that 
has come from politics except the ‘Jim 
Crow Car,’’ and disfranchisement. When 
I use the term “‘politics,’’ 1 mean office- 
holding, not voting. 

The remonstrants hold public office, 
but exhort women to ‘‘keep out of poli- 
tics.” By politics, they mean voting, not 
office-holding. In short, they insist upon 
using words in the opposite of the cus- 
tomary and accepted sense. A man who 
simply votes is not regarded as in politi- 
cal life; but a man who holds office is so 
regarded. The president of the ‘‘Massa- 
chusetts Association Opposed to the Ex- 
tension of Suffrage to Women” has held 
two important public offices, and at the 
recent legislative hearing, another promi- 
nent member of that Association, Mrs. 
Charles E. Guild, boasted of the number 
of women opposed to suffrage who were 
holding offices under the State. Yet all 
these ladies declare women myst not be 
allowed to vote because they ought to 
keep out of politics! 





Mrs. Marion A. McBride’s article entitled 
‘Cargo or Dunnage ?” which appeared in 
a recent issue of the JouRNAL, is being 
praised on all sides as one of the best suf- 
frage arguments made for a long time. 
One woman says thatif it can be published 
as a booklet, she will distribute five bun- 
dred copies at her own cost. Mrs. Mc- 
Bride, room 104, 14 Beacon Street, Boston, 
has two berths left on S. S. New England, 
which will sail May 23 for Liverpool. 
Seconc cabin; price $40.00. 





THE SEA-BIRDS AND MILLINERS. 





{From the Appeal sent out by the American Orni- 
thological Union.) 

This country is on the verge of losing 
forever one of the main features of its 
seacoast charms — the sea-birds them- 
selves. The terns, the most exquisite of 
the gull family, which formerly thronged 
our whole coast, have been so nearly 
wiped out by agents of the milliners that 
this year’s onslaught, already fully organ- 
ized, will glean almost the last pair from 
the few small breeding colonies that re- 
main, wherever these are unprotected. 
And the larger gulls, which are not only 
beautiful, but absolutely essential as har- 
bor scavengers, are also being decimated 
for the same purpose. 

All these species, with their exquisite 
beauty, their wild voices, and their ro- 
mantic lives, peopling a realm which, 
without them, would be oppressive in its 
dreary grandeur, will reach their breeding- 
places in a few weeks, and the terns, es- 
pecially, are liable to be slaughtered the 
moment they get there; therefore the 
promptest action is necessary, if we are 
to save even the few pairs of the latter 
that could restock our devastated coast 
when the evil eye of fashion shall have 
turned to other victims. 

Simple economic considerations make it 
imperative that the gulls must be saved. 
An immense horde of them, numbering 
anywhere from a hundred thousand to a 
million, gorge twice a day in New York 
Bay upon garbage. As the hour of the 
‘‘dump” approaches, their multitudes fill 
the whole air to an immense height, over 
an area of several miles, then gradually 
settle on the sea in vast white sheets. The 
whistle of the police boat, the signal to 
“dump,” seems to waft them simultane- 
ously into the air, to gather, like dense 
snow clouds, over the floating masses just 
emptied from the many scows. 

Imagine from what an amount of putrid 
matter these birds, as big as hens, save 
the adjacent beaches, not to speak of 
their perpetual gleaning in the actual 
harbors! And thisis a specimen of what 
occurs at every port. 


—— $< 6-——————— 


COLLEGE WOMEN'S DRAMATICS. 


Many young people, and older ones, 
too, are looking forward with anticipation 
to the evening of April 25, when the 
young wemen of the College Equal Suf- 
frage League will present at Association 
Hall, Boston, “The Weather-Vane of 
Love” and “The Judgment of Minerva.” 
The best seats are going rapidly, and 
those who wish to be sure of good places 
should secure them at once, 

That the college girls may not be ac- 
cused of caricaturing the ‘‘remonstrants,”’ 
it ought, perhaps, to be explained that 
the arguments put into the mouths of the 
latter are all taken from published arti- 
cles on that side, and that the most extra- 
ordinary of them—for instance, the ex- 
hortation to ‘‘kick them (the suffragists) 
back to the harem’’—are a literal quo- 
tation from very distinguished Antis., 
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DR. TALMAGE ON WOMEN’S WAGES. 

Rev. Dr. Talmage, in a recent sermon, 
eloquently denounces the low wages paid 
to women. He asked: ‘Why is it that a 
female principal in a school gets only $825 
for doing work for which a male principal 
gets $1,650?” Incidentally, Dr. Talmage 
expressed the opinion that woman suf- 
frage would not help the matter. 

In Wyoming, where women vote, it has 
for many years been the law that all men 
and women in the employ of the State 
shall receive equal pay for equal work. In 
Utah, the news that full suffrage had been 
granted to women was quickly followed 
by the announcement that the Legislature 
had passed a bill by which female teachers 
in the public schools were to have the 
same pay as male teachers, provided they 
held certificates of the same grade. 

Dr. Talmage thinks that woman’s bal- 
lot would not help woman’s wages, be- 
cause women, like men, often beat down 
the pay of women in their employ. . Indi- 
vidual employers, whether men or women, 
may often be mean to individual em- 
ployees; but the government does not 
discriminate against its women employees 
in States where half the voters are women. 
A city government would as soon venture 
to pass an ordinance that all Irishmen 
must work for half pay, in a city where 
half the voters were Irish. 

Laura D., Evans, 





OBJECT-LESSON IN CALIFORNIA. 
The San Francisco Ezaminer of March 
31 reports the following scandalous occur- 
rence: 


Palo Alto, March 30.—Justice of the 
Peace Edgar G. Dyer held court at 2.30 
o’clock in the morning on the county road, 
found aChinese girl guilty of theft,assessed 
a fine of $5,which was paid, and delivered 
her into the hands of two highbinders who 
had engineered the scheme to get posses- 
sion of the girl from the Presbyterian 
Mission in San Francisco, whither she 
had been taken for shelter and protection, 
after having been rescued from a den of 
illfame. Public indignation against Jus- 
tice Dyer is intense. A meeting of citi- 
zens was held to-night, and the Palo Alto 
Dogberry was roundly denounced. The 
students of the University wanted to tar 
and feather the Justice, but the older and 
wiser heads preferred that the matter 
should be presented to the Grand Jury. 

It ig said the’girl was valued by her for- 
mer masters at $1,500. A warrant on the 
charge of stealing a silver watch in this 
county was issued from Justice Dyer’s 
office on March 27, and was given to the 
Constable’s office at San Joré for service. 
Thursday, Constable Harris of San José 
went to San Francisco and served the 
warrant. 

Miss D. M, Cameron, who has charge of 
the Mission, realizing that the proceeding 
was only an attempt by highbinders to 
get possession of -the girl, came with her 
to Palo Alto to afford her protection. 
Two unknown Chinese, who had gone 
with Constable Harris to identify the girl 
on her arrest, followed the party to Palo 
Alto, and were the men into whose hands 
the unfortunate girl was given upon her 
release. 

Upon their arrival here on the eight 
o’clock evening train, Constable Harris, 
the Chinese girl, and Miss Cameron were 
met by Justice Dyer, and proceeded at 
once with him to his office. Miss Cam- 
eron begged that the girl might be given 
a speedy trial, and stated to the Justice 
that she suspected the Chinese who had 
come down from San Francisco were high- 
binders, and would try to abduct the 
girl. Justice Dyer said be could not take 
up the case until the complaining wit- 
nesses, who were on their way, bad ar- 
rived from San José At Miss Cameron's 
request she was told that she would be 
allowed to remain with the girl until the 
witnesses arrived. She remained at the 
Justice's office until about 11 P. M., when 
Deputy Constable Dunsmore, of Palo 
Alto, informed her that the girl must be 
locked up in the town jail. The two 
were then taken to the jail and locked up. 
Miss Cameron begged that she and the 
girl might be locked up in some house, 
and not subjected to the indignity and 
filth of the jail, but her request was re- 
fused. 

About two o’clock this morning Con- 
stables Dunsmore and Harris again ap- 
peared, and demanded that Miss Cameron 
give up the girl. Miss Cameron stated 
that she had barred the door from the 
inside, and would not give up the girl, as 
she feared the highbinders would get 
possession of her. Thereupon Constables 
Dunsmore and Harris, stating that they 
were authorized by Justice Dyer, pro 
ceeded to chop down the jail door. See- 
ing that it was useless to resist, Miss 
Cameron opened the door and went out- 
side with her charge. Constable Duns- 
more and Constable Harris then forced 
the girl into a buggy, which they had 
close at hand, and Miss Cameron was 
told the Chinese girl was to be taken to 
San José. 

Miss Cameron begged to be taken 
along, but the men refused, and left her 
standing in the jail yard. The Chinese 
girl was driven along the county road 
towar.Js San José until near where stands 
the entrance to Stanford University. 
There they were met by Justice Dyer and 
the two Chinese highbinders, who had 
come on the train from San Francisco 
with the girl and Miss Cameron. On the 
public highway, at 2.30 o’clock in the 


morning, the trial of the defenceless girl’ 


was held. She was found guilty of steal- 
ing a watch, and fined $5. This one of 
the Chinamen at once paid, and the girl 
was then and there turned over to the 
tender mercies of the two highbinders, 
and the trial was finished. 

It was a remarkable coincidence that 
the men who had identified her for the 
purposes of arrest in San Francisco 
should have acted at this trial in the ca- 
pacities of interpreter and defendant's 
counsel, but such they did. In all proba- 
bility the girl will never be found. She 
could speak no English at all, and so she 
will probably not be in any position soon 
to reveal her identity to any one who 
could help her regain her freedom. 

Miss Cameron hastened to the telephone 
office after the men had fled with the girl, 
and asked that she be apprised of Harris’s 
arrival at Sap José, but at daylight noth- 
ing had been heard of the prisoner. A 
prompt examination of the case this 
morning drew from the Justice all the 
substantial facts of this report, but as to 
the probable whereabouts of the Chinese 
girl or the hatchet-men who took her 
away not a word could be elicited from 
anybody. 

When the story of the unwarranted 
trial began to be noised about town, pub- 
lic indignation became intense. As a re- 


(Concluded on page 114.) 





CONCERNING WOMEN, 


Mrs. FREDERICK BILLINGs has given 
$50,000 towards the Moody Memorial en- 
dowment. 

QUEEN WILHELMINA, of Holland, has 
sent a personal letter of sympathy to Gen- 
eral Joubert’s widow. 

Mary W. PLUMMER will bave charge 
of the American Library exhibits at the 
Paris Exposition during July and August. 

Mrs. CAROLINE STANNARD TILTON, of 
New Orleans, has given $50,000 to the 
Tulane University of Louisiana, to erect a 
library building to be known as the F. W. 
Tilton Memorial Library, in memory of 
her husband. 

Mrs. M. L. T. Hrppen, president of 
the Vaneouver Board of Education, and 
Mis. 5. L. Barr, vt Olympia, have been 
appointed by Gov. Rogers delegates from 
the State of Washington to the Pan- 
American Congress to be held in Buffalo. 

Mrs. G. F. H. MuRRAY, one of the trus- 
tees of the Children’s Institutions of Bos- 
ton, who recently resigned on the ground 
that she did not have time enough to 
devote to the duties, bas withdrawn her 
resignation at the unanimous wish of the 
other trustees. 

Miss JOSEPHINE A. WANOUS, of Minne- 
apolis, was elected third vice-president of 
the American Pharmaceutical Association 
at its annual meeting in Baltimore. Miss 
Wanous owns a pharmacy in Minneapolis, 
and is said to be more noted in her line 
than any otber woman in this country. 

Miss Mane. Hay Barrows, who has 
given so successfully at many colleges 
Greek and Latin plays adapted from 
Homer and Virgil, has now been invited 
by the president of Hampton Institute to 
write an Indian drama to be given by his 
Indian pupils for the benefit of the In- 
stitute. 

Miss Jessik ACKERMAN bas not been 
able to carry out her plans for active work 
this winter, by reason of throat trouble. 
She is now resting in the beautiful home 
of Mrs Fannie Humphreys Gaffney, presi- 
dent of the National Council of Women, 
at Westgiove, Pa., but hopes soon to be in 
the field again. 

Miss ITALIA GARIBALDI, granddaugh- 
ter of the Italian liberator, arrived in New 
York last. week on the steamer Manila 
from Genoa. Miss Garibaldi will visit 
friends in Brooklyn, and later will go to 
Baltimore. She is twenty-two years of 
age, and was born in Australia. Her 
mother w:.8 an Englishwoman. Her father, 
Ricciotti Garibaldi, is a member of the 
Italian Parliament. 

Miss CLARA McCuEsney, of New York 
City, has been awarded the Philadelphia 
Art Club gold medal for her water-color, 
“The First Born,” now shown at the 
club's annual exhibition. The N. Y. 
Evening Post says: “It is a seriously 
studied, soundly painted variation of the 
mother and child theme, of which the 
world never tires, and is one of the few 
dignified performances in the exhibition.” 

Mrs. LAuRA A. ALDERMAN owns the 
largest orchard in South Dakota, that 
State of enormous orchards. According 
to W. N. Irwin, chief of the division of 
pomology of the department of agriculture 
in Washington, Mrs. Alderman has near 
Hurley, Turner County, 150 acres in 
which are 8,000 trees, two acres being 
given over to plums. Besides the trees 
there are 1,000 currant bushes, 1,000 
gooseberry bushes, 500 grapevines, and 
three acres of strawberries, 

Mrs. J H. FisHER was elected town 
treasurer ut Fairplay, at the recent munic- 
ipal elections in Colorado, Emma J. 
Talbott was chosen town treasurer of 
Como. Miss Josie Gratehouse was elected 
town clerk of Creede. Mrs. Laura C. 
Holtschneider was defeated for mayor in 
Buena Vista. In Silverton, Maria Hol- 
lingsworth was chosen treasurer and 
Bretta Grebles clerk, both on the citizens’ 
ticket, the Democrats electing all the 
other officers. The two ladies evidently 
ran ahead of their ticket. 

Lapy Joun Scott SPoTTiswoonr. the 
author of the music of ‘‘Annie La ro 
was often called the “Sappho of the Nuith 
Country.”” She was an ardent Conserva- 
tive. She opposed the substitution of 
coal for peat and slates for thatch on ber 
Berwickshire estate, and made her coach- 
man ride postilion, regarding a box 
driver as an odious innovation, derogatory 
to the dignity of a Scottish gentlewoman. 
If she had lived in America, she would 
certainly have been an active member of 
the “Association Opposed to the Exten- 
sion of Suffrage to Women.”’ 
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(Gontlided from First Page.) 
sult ot the universal feeling of mdigna- 
sion, a meeting of citizens was held tc- 
night, and Justice Dyer was soundly 
denounced. 


MISS CAMERON'S STORY. 


In the same issue of the San Francisco 
Ezaminer, Miss Cameron gives the story 
more in detail, as follows: 


‘It seems incredible that in this civilized 

e, and within a few miles of San Fran- 
cisco, desperate men of the criminal and 
depraved class can, by the aid of the judi- 
ciary and the laws of the land, take a 
helpless girl from a defenceless woman, 
and that the girl can be lost sight of en- 
tirely, leaving absolutely no trace or 
sign or token of her; and we know that 
her fate is worse than death,’’ said Miss 
Cameron, the Superintendent of the Pres- 
byterian Chinese Mission on Sacramento 
Street, near Powell, last evening. 

The plucky woman had borne up brave- 
ly when undergoing the trying ordeal at 
Palo Alto, and it made her shudder at 
times when she :ecalled the event. She 
said: 

‘Last Friday afternoon I was informed 
that a Chinese girl, kept in a house on 
Baker alley, near Sullivan, wanted to be 
rescued from the life she was compelled 
to lead by her owners. The girl had 
threatened to commit suicide that even- 
ing if she was not taken away. In com- 
pany witb an officer, I hunted ber up and 
removed her to the Presbyterian Home, 
where she remained apparently satisfied. 

“On Thursday afternoon a man named 
Harris, a constable of San José, who had 
appeared periodically before on similar 
‘errands, called at the mission. I thought 
he was after a girl whom | had rescued 
from San Jo: é a month ago, and whom I 
had sent to her home in China. Thinking 
that she was safe from his power, I asked 
him if he had come after any of my girls. 
He laughingly said that perbaps he had, 
He then showed me a photograph of the 
girl [ had sent to China, and said he had 
a warrant for her. I told him that she 
was in China, and he professed to be sat- 
isfied, but said that he must satisfy the 
man who had sworn to the complaint. 
He asked me if I would call the girls 
down, and let the Chinaman see that she 
was not among them, 

“*I did so, and the girls, about thirty in 
number, were in the bal). Harris returned 
with the Chinaman, whom I then recog- 
nized as a highbinder, and, to my horror, 
he walked up to the girl I had rescued 
from Baker alley last Friday, and laid his 
hand on her shoulder. 

“It was not the one whom he said he 
wanted when he showed the photograph 
Evidently proud of the duplicity he had 
displayed, he said, sneeringly, to me: 
‘I’ve got even with you now for what you 
have done to me before;’ meaning that I 
had foiled him before in his schemes. 

‘Harris then displayed a warrant issued 
by Justice of the Peace Dyer of Palo Alto, 
on a complaint sworn to by Ah Kee, 
charging the girl with petit larceny, com- 
mitted last June, in stealing a silver 
watch and a pair of earrings. Justice 
Dyer subsequently admitted that he had 
given the warrant to the Chinaman who 
swore to the complaint to serve. 

“The poor girl was very much terrified, 
and told the interpreter that she feared 
for her life if they made her go out to the 
Chinaman. She was prevailed upon to 
obey the order of the court, and when she 
went upstairs to her room Harris insisted 
on following her. He even objected to 
the interpreter going into the room with 
the girl, but I insisted. 

“The girl wanted some oneto go with 
her, and I determined that I would ac- 
company her, so we started, and while on 
the Kearny street car the second China- 
man joined the party, and remained all 
through the trip. 

‘*We took the 6.30 train for Palo Alto, 
and it was dark when we reached the 
station, where we were met by Justice 
Dyer. We went to his office, when he in- 
formed us that two Chinese witnesses 
were on the way from San José, and he 
wanted them there. I asked him to look 
into the case, but he refused, saying that 
he had to go to his lodge. He asked no 
questions of the two Chinamen who stood 
there, and would absolutely do nothing. 

“In a few minutes the deputy constable 
of Palo Alto, named Dunsmore, came in 
with the Chinaman, and said: ‘We have 
come to take charge of the prisoner.’ 
Harris handed him the warrant, with the 
remark: ‘Well, now I bave no further 
jurisdiction in the case.’ Dunsmore read 
the warrant, andin a few minutes said, ‘I! 
will lock up the prisoner in the jail.’ I 
urged that she be allowed to remain in 
the Justice’s office, and that I would stay 
with her. He replied: ‘No, the jail is the 
place for her, and I am going to put her 
in there.’ Against his protest I accom 
panied her. 

“He took us across a lot in which was 
lumber and rubbish. When in the centre 
he stopped, and again urged me to go 
back and let him take the girl alone, and 
when I persisted he went on. 

‘The jail is a small wooden cabin, hor- 
ribly diity, and covered with filth. The 
cell for the girl was about 6x4 feet, with 
no ventilation. It was totally dark, and 
when he held the lantern I went in, and 
the poor terror-stricken girl followed. In 
the inner room was a bunk, but nothing 
else to sit upon. 

*‘Dunsmore ordered me out of the jail, 
as he wanted to lock the girl up alone. I 
refused, and he ordered and threatened, 
but I persisted. He became furious, and 
I feared that he would use force, but he 
was apparently afraid to go too far. | 
dropped my satchel on the floor and sat 
on it, and told him that he would have to 
put me cat by force, otherwise I would 
stay there. 

“Everything was quiet until about 2 





j A. M., when we heard the sound of car- 


riage wheels. They stopped at the door, 
and I knew they had come back to take the 
girl away. They unlocked the door, and, 
when they found it barricaded, they called 
upon us to open the door. I refused. 

‘Dunsmore told us that he had re- 
ceived orders from Justice Dyer to secure 
the prisoner. I absolutely refused to take 
down the barricade. 

“He then went away a sbort distance 
and returned soon with Harris, who 
ordered me in the name of the law to open 
the door, Both men argued, pleaded, and 
threatened; but to no effect. Harris again 
informed me that Justice Dyer had or- 
dered him to take the girl to San José. 

“They then attempted to break in the 
door, on which they worked for ten or 
fifteen minutes, chopping at it with some 
instruments. The poor girl was terrorized, 
and I hoped the nvise would attract at- 
tention. I saw that there was no use to 
resist, and, in a few moments, the door 
gave way. 

‘‘Dunsmore stepped in and took hold of 
the girl to lead her out, but she clung to 
me. We were dragged outside, when I 
commenced to blow my police whistle. 
Dunsmore tried to stop me, when Harris 
told him tolet me go and get the girl into 
the buggy. 

‘‘Dunsmore dragged the frightened girl 
along toward the buggy. We clung to 
each other, she begging me to keep her. 
I begged Harris to allow me to accompany 
her to San José, but he absolutely refused. 
I implored him and did everything I could 
to get him to let me go with her. 

‘Harris jumped into the buggy, and 
warned me that he would use force, if 
necessary, to keep me out. Dunsmore 
grabbed me with one hand and then threw 
me to one side, releasing my hold on the 
girl. He then picked her up and bundled 
her into the buggy with Harris. The 
latter whipped up the horse, and left me 
in the road with Dunsmore, 

“Mr. Weigel, the attorney, generously 
offered his services, and we went down to 
see Justice Dyer. I asked him for a 
statement of the part he had taken in the 
affair. All this time we did not know 
where the girl was. 

‘Justice Dyer’s statement was to say 
the east 4iemarkable one. He said that 
wher t »iye meeting he started for a 
drive, a: «i avout 2 o'clock he happened ac- 
cidentally to meet Harris and the girl. At 
the same time the two Chinamen, strange 
as it may seem, happened to meet on the 
county road, At the request of Harris, 
all returned to Dyer’s office, where he 
opened court about 3 o’clock in the morn- 
ing. The two Chinamen appeared as wit- 
nesses, and the girl (who could not speak 
any English) pleaded guilty. Justice 
Dyer fined her $5, which was paid by one 
of the Chinamen, and the girl left with 
them, 

“I, then, with Mr. Weigel, went to San 
Jo:é, where we interested City Attorney 
Coolridge in the matter. He hunted up 
Harris and got his statement. He was 
very much embarrassed, and his state- 
ment directly contradicted Justice Dyer s. 
Harris said that he started for San Joré 
with the girl, when they met Dyer, and 
then the Chinamen came up. Llarris said 
that Dyer opened court on the county 
road at 3 o'clock in the morning, tried the 
case then and there, collected the fine, 
and left the girl to her fate with the 
Chinamen. Harris admitted that it might 
have been a prearranged affair, but it 
was none of his business, 

‘Upon bis return to Palo Alto, Attorney 
Weigel asked of Justice Dyer to see his 
docket. He was refused, but, insisting in 
his demand, the Justice complied, and an 
examination showed no entry of the case 
or the fine.’’ 

A despatch to the San José Mercury of 
April 2 says: 

Palo Alto, April 1.—The committee 
appointed at the meeting of Saturday met 
at the Town Hall this evening, Justice 
Dyer and his attorney, Joseph Hutchinson 
being present. Dyer made two statements 
in writing. In the first he asked for 
leniency on the ground of ignorance and 
being misled by highbinders, attorneys, 
avd officers, and offered to resign if the 
prosecution were dropped. The second 
statement was a full exposition of the of- 
fence. He admitted the performances 
charged, but claimed that he had no idea 
that he was duing anything to pervert jus- 
tice. He stated that Bert Herrington of 
Jan José had advised him that his pro- 
ceeding was in conformity with the law. 

After hearing Dyer’s statements the 
committee persisted in their determina. 
tion to prosecute the offenders in accord- 
ance with the declarations made at the 
first meeting. Professors Whittier and 
Brun were made a cummittee to receive 
documentary evidence in the case and em- 
ploy special counsel to assist District At- 
torney Campbell. Dyer was formally 
requested to resign. 


UNIVERSITIES STAND TOGETHER. 
The following card has been issued: 


The undersigned, representing the Uni- 
versity of California and the Leland Stan- 
ford Junior University, feel that the 
efforts of the peuple of Palo Alto to bring 
to justice all thuse concerned in the recent 
abduction of the Chinese yiil deserve the 
support of all good citizens of the State, 
and desire to express their approval of 
the measures that have already been 
taken. (Signed.) J.C. Brauner, Acting 
President Leland Stanford Junior Univer- 
sity; Benjamin Ide Wheeler, President 
University of Caliturnia 

AN APPEAL TO THE PUBLIC. 

The committee has issued the following 
appeal to the public: 

It is a matter of common knowledge 
that the State of California bas long been 
disgraced by the slavery of Chinese girls. 
The fact that slavery bas been confined to 
the Chinese does vot mitigate the offence 
or lessen the moral responsibility of the 





citizens of the State. It is also a matter 
of common knowledge that this traffic 
could not continue if it were not for the 
connivance and assistance of officers and 
attorneys and courts of law. That the 
people of the State have not hitherto 
crushed out this traffic is a disgrace. 

Such cases have hitherto been difficult 
to deal with on account of the shrewd- 
ness of the offenders. Perjury iscommon 
and money is freely used, The case at 
Palo Alto seems to furnish opportunity to 
test the methods used by them, The 
District Attorney has the matter in hand. 
Money is needed to employ assistant 
counsel, The honor and the interest of 
the whole State are concerned, and an 
appeal is made to the citizens of the State 
for financial aid in order that this matter 
may be probed to the bottom. (Signed) S, 
J. Brun, J. S. Butter, D. Charles Gardner, 
J. B. Bailey, C. F. Hall, R. H. Spauzkauf, 
Gustav Baumeister, P. B. Whittier. 

More than $500 bas already been sub- 
scribed for the prosecution. 

Sadie 


HE LIKED “JOAN OF ARC.” 


An amusing little story is told in 
Civics’ by a worker on the East Side in 
New York City. She had taken a party 
of children to the Art Museum. A few 
days later a boy said, shyly: 

“IT told me mother about that picture 
we saw in the Museum, and she said she 
wished she could see it, too.”’ 

The teacher asked what picture he 
meant. ‘‘Was it ‘Columbus before Isa- 
bella,’ or ‘Washington Crossing the Dela- 
ware’?”’ 

The boy answered promptly, ‘Oh, no, 
ma’am. The girl ina old dress standin’ 
under a tree, listenin’. The one that went 
to war and saved her country. I forget 
the name of her. Oh, yes; I remember 
now. It was ‘Noah’s Ark,’”’ 





A MAMMOTH SILVER K&TTLE. 


There was one unique exhibit in the 
exposition of the home industries of Colo- 
rado lately given at Denver by the 
Woman’s Club of that city. It was cur- 
rant jelly made in the largest silver kettle 
in the world. ‘“Empson and Daughter,” 
of Longmont, Col., were the manufac- 
turers. This enterprising firm owns the 
largest “currant patch’’ known to exist; 
it covers eighty acres. They began plant- 
ing their currant bushes in 1895, and made 
their first jelly in 1898, It is made in a 
huge silver kettle which cost $2,800, and 
which is said to be the largest vessel ever 
made of pure silver for culinary purposes, 

Empson and Daughter raise 135,000 
bushels of currants, and it takes 250 per- 
sons six weeks to pick the fruit. Five 
years hence, when the bushes are in full 
bearing, they expect to fill two million 
jelly glasses per annum. “Silver Kettle 
Jelly’ is made as all good housekeepers 
make it, and the firm find it impossible to 
fill their orders, Last season they shipped 
four carloads to Cleveland alone, They 
also can tomatoes and peas, but currant 
jelly is their staple. 


———-- ee - 





AMERICA WANTS THE BEST. 


The Washington correspondent of Chris- 
tian Work writes: 

‘In Congress they are discussing things 
in the antipodes as well as at home, 
and are comparing one country with an- 
other in a most interesting way. Every 
day brings back some warrior or legisla 
tor or commirsioner who has been to the 
back of the moon, and fetched a report of 
what he has seen. The accounts of New 
Zealand are especially attractive, where 
the single-tax people are baving a chance 
to work out their theories, and where men 
and women both vote, and where you can 
telegraph a thousand miles at a sixth of 
what it costs in our own land. The idea 
seems to be to learn all the good things in 
other realms, that they may be trans- 
planted to this country,” 
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THE HOUSE AND THE MAN. 


John Quincy Adams, at eighty years of 
age, was met one day on the streets of 
Boston by an old friend, who, taking his 
trembling hand, said: 

“Good morning! And how is John 
Quincy Adams to-day?’’ 

‘*Thank you,” the ex-President replied, 
Joho Quincy Adams himself is well, sir; 
quite well, [thank you. But the house in 
which he lives at present is becoming 
dilapidated. It is tottering upon its foun- 
dations. Time and the seasons have nearly 
destroyed it Its roof is pretty well worn 
out. Its walls are much shattered, and it 
trembles with every wind. The old tene- 
ment is becoming almost uninhabitable, 
and I[ think John Quincy Adams will have 
to move out of it svon; but he himself is 
quite well, sir, quite well.” 


————_ 2 ew — 


MRS. JOUBERT. 


Mrs. Joubert, wife of the Boer General, 
has been used to war from her earliest 
childhood. She can load and fire a gun, 
and on many occasions has shown great 
courage. She has an extensive knowledge 








of Kaffir warfare, and her advice was often 
acted upon by her late husband, plans of 
campaign being freely discussed over her 
dinner table. During the Magatoland 
campaign, notwithstanding the heat—over 
100 degrees in the shade—and the fever, 
Mrs. Joubert joined the General a week or 
two after his arrival, accompanied only by 
two or three little Kaffir maids. Finding 
him in anything but acomfortable tent, she 
routed him out, erected a tent of her own, 
and installed him amid all the comforts of 
home. In addition, she reconstructed the 
General's mess arrangements, and cooked 
his meals with her own hands, 


WOMEN’S POLITICAL WORK IN COLORADO. 


BY A COLORADO WOMAN. 

If the time ever comes when govern- 
ment by the people shall vanish from the 
earth, it will be because the people are 
not willing to take, the trouble to govern 
themselves. How much does the average 
man, who has been voting half a life-time, 
know of the organization of a campaign? 
How much does he know of the immense 
amount of detail involved in every elec- 
tion? What estimate could he give of the 
legitimate expenses incurred? The whole 
duty of a citizen is not discharged when 
he casts his ballot, nor even when he 
attends the caucus, goes to the primaries, 
and is a delegate to the convention. But 
if the average man is ignorant of all these 
things, the average woman is much more 
so. Even in the States where women 
vote, there are not many women who 
really understand all that is involved. 

While no one longer avers that women 
cannot be organized, in the face of the 
organizations of women already existing, 
itis still a moot question whether women 
can be organized for permanent political 
work, and there are those who doubt 
whether a true organization can be effect- 
ed even for one campaign. 

The election last fall in Colorado would 
ordinarily have been of little importance, 
if this can ever be said of any election. 
Only county officers were elected, and it 
is hard to create any great amount of 
enthusiasm over such a contest in an off 
year; but there were two questions in- 
volved which gave the election more than 
its ordinary significance. One of these 
was the submission of bonds for a munici- 
pal water plant in the city of Denver, 
and the other was the test of the strength 
of the Democratic party. A year ago 
there was a fusion of the Silver Republi- 
cans, Democrats and Populists, and the 
Governor elected at that time remains an 
ardent fusionist. At the spring election, 
when the control of the city of Denver 
was involved, there was no fusion, and 
the Democrats were successful. As the 
State of Colorado has only twice elected 
an administration opposed by the County 
of Arapahoe (Denver), with a _presi- 
dential election only a year away, and 
the campaign already beginning — the 
question of fusion assumed unusual in- 
terest. 

On one side was the Chairman of the 
County Central committee, with a record 
of two successful campaigns behind him, 
and the whole city administration back 
of him; on the other side was the Gover- 
nor, with the Fire and Police Board, and 
Board of Public Works, his appointees. 
It was the coming together of the irresist- 
ible force and the immovable obstacle, 
and both sides prepared for a battle 
royal. 

Ordinarily, heretofore, when the women 
have organized, it has been under a 
separate chairman. Last fall Chairman 
Thomas Jefferson Maloney said that one 
chairman was enough. He called a meet- 
ing of a number of Democratic women, 
and they elected Mrs. Frances S. Lee, a 
member of the last Legislature, Vice- 
Chairman, Mr, Maloney employed a 
secretary for the women, and the cam- 
paign began. One reason for the success 
that has crowned Chairman Maloney’s 
work may be found in his skill and judg- 
ment in delegating power, and leaving the 
individual free to work in his or her 
own way. He does not come around 
every ten minutes to ask what is being 
done, but he expects the tale of bricks to 
be delivered when he has need of it. So 
the secretary was given whatever help 
was possible, and was permitted the 
widest latitude in her operations. 

The first thing to be done was to find 
committee women for the different dis- 
tricts of the city. A District Committee 
Woman deserves to be referred to in 
capitals, for she must possess the tact of 
Talleyrand and the patience uf Job. She 
must work with the Committee Man, who 
does not always deserve capitals, and she 
must find from eight to fifteen women 
who will take charge of their precincts. 

It is a fortunate thing that, after all, 
the unit of government is so small that 
every individual may be a power if he 
chooses. A precinct is supposed to have 
about 150 persons within its boundaries, 
but when the franchise was extended to 
women there was no change made in the 








precinct lines, so that now there are some 
precincts in Denver where there are over 
400 voters. The perfect precinct com- 
mittee woman, and she is nota myth by 
any means, must get out every vote that 
belongs to her party, in her precinct. 
And this is no small thing. 

The canvassing that precedes every 
election is done by women almost ex- 
clusively in Denver. They have proved 
more successful in getting the names, and 
learning the politics, than men. Some- 
times they meet with rudeness, but not 
often. Those who have had several ex- 
periences grow very astute, and have 
ways and means of getting admissions of 
political predilections that are rather 
amusing. One girlish-looking canvasser 
always said innocently, “Of course you 
are a straight Republican?” If the per- 
son interrogated was an adherent of Mc- 
Kinley, he was generally pleased, and ad- 
mitted it; and if he were not, ten to one, 
or perhaps it would be more correct to 
say sixteen to one, he snapped out an 
indignant negative. Another canvasser 
said she was trying to learn the strength 
of the silver vote, and still another asked 
it as a personal favor, because, if her 
“book was not well done, she couldn’t get 
any more work,”’ 

These canvass books reveal a good 
many things. They show, for instance, 
that twenty-five percent of the population 
of Denver moves every six months. There 
are said to be more moving vans than in 
any other city of its size on earth. They 
show, too, amazing changes of political 
opinion, so that the voter who was @ 
virulent ‘*Populist’”’ last fall is an equally 
rabid Republican in the ensuing election, 
They show the enormous growth of the 
independent voters who vote scratched 
tickets; but, at present, the most unmis- 
takable indication is a return to the two 
old parties, 

When the canvasser’s book is done, it 
should show the name and address of 
every voter in that precinct, together with 
his or her politics, At the end of the 
book the totals are set down, so many 
Democrats, Republicans, Populists, and 
sv on, and, in many of them, the number 
of * Doubtfuls’”’ led all the rest. 

Armed with this book, the committee 
woman knows just who can be ap- 
proached, and she calls on as many 
Democratic or Republican women as she 
can, or sends them an invitation to a meet- 
ing to be teld at some convenient time 
and place. There she puts before them 
the necessity for concerted action, urges 
them to talk with their neighbors, to 
attend the caucus, the primaries and the 
convention, and the meetings that may be 
held thereafter. Sometimes she organ- 
izes a club for that precinct. Above all, 
she emphasizes the importance of regis- 
tration, frequently taking numbers of 
women to the Court House for that pur- 
pose, instead of waiting for the district 
registration, 

Mr. Ridpath says, ‘‘A caucus is a con- 
spiracy of the few against the many.” It 
might be more truly defined as a place 
where the few take advantage of the 
absence of the many. The many who 
stay away have no right to complain of 
what is done by the few who attend. 
They can alter it at any time—if they 
want to, 

A caucus and a primary have generally 
been other names for ‘‘a rough house,” 
but with the advent of the women this 
was changed. It is useless to say they 
were welcome, for they were not, and in 
One case the committee man called the 
primary out east of tlie City Park, where 
there is rothing but cactus. In that case 
there was another primary, and a contest- 
ing delegation was sent to the convention. 
But that was long ago. Another timea 
committee man held the caucus on the 
fire escape. Last fall, Chairman Maloney 
gave absolute orders that no caucus or 
primary should be held in any place con- 
nected with a bar, or where it would not 
be agreeable for women to go. 

One caucus was held in a little store- 
room used asachurch. This was in Dis- 
trict C, which takes in about half of the 
“truly swell” portion of Denver, and is 
known as the abode of statesmen. Both 
the Governor and Chairman Maloney sat 
in this caucus, which was presided over 
by a French gentleman named Monaghan. 
Mr. Monaghan is a good and efficient 
man, but he is not ready to supplant 
Roberts or Cushing. There was a report 
of the committee, somebody moved its 
adoption, and the Governor made another 
motion, which he insisted on as an origi- 
nal motion, and neither a substitute nor 
anamendment. The chair, in his efforts 
to be polite to the Governor, became 
hopelessly entangled, and finally ruled 
his excellency out of order, whereupon 
the Governor made another motion, and 
appealed from the decision of the chair. 
In the midst of wild and harrowing excit- 
ment, a tall, unmistakably Irish girl in 
the front row, who knew not the Gover- 
nor, but does know Roberts, ‘‘rose to a 
point of order.’’ 

‘Th’ gintleman is out of arrder,’’ she 
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said. ‘The’ can be but wan motion befure 
th’ house at a time, and we cannot take 
anny action till we have disposed of the 
motion to accept the raypoort av th’ 
comitt-ee.”’ 

She sat down amid laughter and ap- 
plause, and the caucus proceeded amica- 
bly to a close, when the Governor called 
another to nominate a contesting delega- 
tion. And all the while, in the rear of the 
room, ared satin banner proclaimed the 
the meeting to be a ‘‘Reformed Sunday 
School,”’ 

Most of the primaries the following day 
were quiet and orderly, but in some cases 
the opposing factions resorted to methods 
that sent the women home in disgust. It 
was a noticeable fact that the great ma- 
jority of the Democratic women were 
utterly opposed to any kind of a fusion, 
saying that they preferred defeat to suc- 
cess through a fusion with the corpora- 
tion elements. 

In the convention the women were but 
little in evidence. It was a very stormy 
session, from beginning to end, with the 
chances in favor of the fusionists, until 
the last day, when, greatly to the joy of 
the majority present, a straight ticket was 
nominated. 

After the convention, the real work of 
the campaign began with the district 
registration, and here again there was a 
wide difference noticeable between the 
methods of the women and men workers. 
The women’s headquarters were deserted, 
while the men’s were crowded, The sec- 
retary was alone most of the time, with 
now and then atelephone message from 
some committee woman whose carriage 
had not arrived on time, or a message 
from some other district that more help 
was needed. Men seem to need instruc- 
tions, or a sight of the powers that be, 
from once to twice a day. The women 
got their instructions, and then said, ‘‘We 
won’c be able to come in again until after 
the district registration is over.” 

One committee woman helped to wash 
and dress the children and start them off 
to schovl, so that the busy mother might 
have time for the important duty of regis 
tering; another went into the kitchen and 
looked after the baking while the lady of 
the house attended to this formality. 

It is very necessary to be able to be all 
things to all men in politics, especially 
when it comes to dealing with women. 
There cannot be a ray of surprise or a 
touch of condescension. Tobe of any use 
in politics, it is necessary to forget every- 
thing, except universal courtesy and the 
necessity of getting every vote possible. 
There is neither white nor black, bond 
nor free. If you find a woman in her 
kitchen, sit down there to talk over the 
situation with her. It is possible to learn 
very interesting things while peeling pota- 
toes for your hostess. 

Denver is said to be a city without a 
slum, but it has a shantytown, where the 
only title deeds are squatter sovereignty. 
The houses are small, and built of tar 
paper and stray boards, but some of them 
are very neat and cosy on the inside, and 
the owners are much better off than some 
of those who live in more pretentious 
dwellings, and pay half or a third of what 
they make for rents. A woman worker 
went into this section one afternoon to 
take a canvass book to a woman who 
lives there, and who, she suspected, would 
not be unwilling to earn the $5 paid for 
making the canvass. Not finding her at 
home, she went round to the back yard, 
and found a little girl washing out some 
towels. The child took her in and en- 
tertained her with the story of the Chil- 
dren’s Park, which had just been closed, 
and how on the “last day’’ there had been 
a fine entertainment, at which she had 
“cake-walked.” When the mother re- 
turned she found a delighted visitor, and 
a limited cake-walk in full swing. 

It appeared that the child had an urgent 
invitation to ‘“‘cake-walk” at a very grand 
affair to take place during the Carnival 
that is the event of the year in Colorado, 
but had not the proper kind of an under- 
skirt, and no wig. The next week, with 
the material for the skirt, and a pound of 
curled hair under her arm, the worker 
picked her way over the tracks and 
through the coal dust to the little house. 
She received a welcome that kept her eyes 
damp for a week. The little cake-walker 
had been sent for, and she was just in 
time. It doesn’t take long to fit an old- 
stocking-leg down over the skull, cut off 
the top, gather up the hole, and sew 
curled hair over it, but it makes a very 
good wig. Grease paint was not to be 
had, but the cork of a vaseline bottle, 
stuck on a fork and well toasted in the 
blaze of a kerosene lamp, does very well, 
and with the aid of a venerable artificial 
poppy the little damsel was ‘‘made up.” 
When she had on her brother’s clothes she 
made as presentable a little ‘“‘coon” as 
any one could wish. 

Her brother, who had watched the per- 
formance with a good deal of envy, piloted 
the woman back toa lighter section of the 
city. There she took him into a drug- 
store and bought him an ice-cream soda, 


which he consumed slowly, but with some 
satisfaction in the thought tbat. even if 
he couldn't “‘cake-walk,” life was not 
wholly useless. The clerk who waited on 
them dropped down behind the counter 
after the first glance, and emerged with 
the muscles of his mouth twitching. 
While watching his sister’s preparations, 
the boy had absentmindedly striped his 
face with the burnt cork. 

Another incident took place in this 
part of the city that is worth thinking 
about when we speak lighty of ‘‘the igno- 
rant foreign vote,” or “the slum element 
in politics.” A canvass book was taken 
to a woman in a very poor part of the 
city. She was a Swede, and her house 
was as neat as soap and water would 
make it. She wanted the $5, and she 
needed it. She was not averse to work- 
ing for the Democratic ticket, but she 
said at last, very slowly, ‘‘Ay tank ay not 
like to help de Catoleeks; dey so bad to 
poor folks.” Her visitor simply gasped 
with amazement, and she went on, ‘‘Oh, 
not in dis country, but Roosia bane 
Catoleek country, an’ see how bad she 
treat dem Finland; not efen let dem spik 
deir lankwidge. You not understand 
Swede? Not? It bane good to know 
anuder lankwidge; I haf not de words een 
English.”’ 

Truly, the world is asmall place. What 
might the Czar of all the Russias think if 
he knew that half way round the globe, 
in the most poverty-stricken section of au 
American city, an unlearned Swede wo- 
man impeached the religion of a country 
that permits the oppression of the Finns? 

She was evidently relieved when she 
was told that the Czar belonged to the 
Greek and not the Roman Catholic 
church, 

Nearly every committee woman is anx 
ious to have as many meetings in her dis 
trict as possible. She generally sets the 
time, engages the hall, and sends word to 
the speakers’ bureau as to her preferences. 
In this election Dr. Rose Kidd Beere, who 
has just returned from the Philippines, 
was in great demand, Imperialism is not 
very popular among Democrats anywhere, 
and this is especially true in those States 
that have sent the largest number of sol- 
diers to the front. The men who were 
oftenest called for were Gov. Thomas, 
Hon, T. M. Patterson, Hon. T. J. O'Don- 
nell, Hon. Ralph Talbot, and Hon, Jobn T. 
Bottom, The first three are aspirants for 
the senatorial toga, and the last two will 
probably be candidates for judgeships 
next fall, unless Mr. Bottom runs for 
Congress. 

The Saturday and Monday before elec 
tion were busy days at the Women’s 
Ileadquarters. There were dozens of 
women who “‘simply must’ see the chair- 
man, and who simply had to be satisfied 
without, because it was impossible to get 
within speaking distance for as much as 
three minutes. There were last orders to 
give, last assurances to be made doubly 
sure, last vacancies to fill where workers 
had dropped out. It is whispered that 
the Democrats prayed for bad weather, 
but their prayers were not answered. 
There was never a more beautiful day. 
While the Democrats have power in the 
city and State, the county commissioners 
were not friendly, or at least a majority of 
them were not so, and not a Democatic 
judge was appointed, which, as it hap- 
pened, was a very good thing for the 
Democrats, as it effectually prevented any 
cry of fraud. On election day workers 
are always instructed to be at the polls at 
least fifteen minutes before they open. 
In case of the failure of any of the judges 
to appear, the majority of those present 
elect some one to fill the vacancy. This 
is not 80 small a matter as it seems. 

The precinct committee women had 
each what is called a ‘‘carriage list’’; this 
is a list of the names of the women voters 
in her precinct, and she is supposed to 
have called on each of them and set down 
the hour at which they will be ready to go 
to the polls. In this way no time is lost. 
In good weather it makes very little dif- 
ference, but when it storms there are 
many who do not care to walk to the poll- 
ing place. Fortunately, among both men 
and women, there is a growing distaste to 
being, as they put it, ‘‘hauled to the polls,”’ 
On every side you can hear the sentiment, 
“People wbo don’t care enough for the 
ballot to walk to the polls ought to Jose 
their vote.” Still, the day when there 
will be no carriages is far off in the dis- 
tance. 

Election day in Denver is a good deal 
like Sunday, only more so. It is perhaps 
superfluous to say it was not always thus. 
The first very tame election held in this 
city occurred six years ago last fall. It 
was a county election also, and, without 
the distance limit, women stood all day, 
giving little printed appeals to the voters 
as they filed into the polls. Sometimes 
the men laughed at them, sometimes they 
sneered, but before night six thousand of 
them and over had voted in accordance 
with that appeal, and ever since then 
elections have been growing quieter and 





quieter, until now the town looks a little 





DEAFNESS CANNOT BE CURED 

by local applications, as they cannot reach 
the diseased portion of the ear. There is 
only one way to cure deafness, and that is 
by constitutional remedies. Deafness is 
caused by an inflamed condition of the 
mucous lining of the Eustachian Tube, 
When this tube is inflamed you have a 
rumbling sound or imperfect hearing, and 
when it is entirely closed deafness is the 
result, and unless the inflammation can be 
taken out and this tube restored to its 
normal condition, hearing will be de- 
stroyed forever; nine cases out of ten are 
caused by catarrh, which is nothing but 
an inflamed condition of the mucous sur- 
faces. 

We give One Hundred Dollars for any 
case of Deafness (caused by catarrh) that 
cannot be cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 
Send for circulars, free. 

F. J. Cuenrey & Co., Toledo, O 

Sold by Druggists, 75c. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 
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likea country place ten miles off a railroad 
when the circus is at the nextvillage. 

The millennium is not near at hand, 
but the renaissance of citizenship, the 
awakening of the meaning of patriotism, 
has begun. Whatever woman has lost, 
humanity has gained. However, this is 
not a plea for or against equal suffrage, 
but a plain tale from the hills of the far 
West. E. M. 


CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


EASTER LILIES. 








Little vbildren, you have seen 
Easter lilies, white and fair, 

Beauteous tlowers of graceful mien, 
Shedding fragrance everywhere. 


Let your lives, O children dear, 
Be as Easter lilies white, 
Scattering sweetness far and near, 
Carrying everywhere delight! 
Companion. 
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THE CHICKEN THAT TALKED. 


BY MARY A, 


One gloomy April day Edith heard a 
hen crooning softly in the hay-mow, ‘It’s 
Brownie!” cried Edith in glee. ‘*Brownie, 
Brownie,’ she calied, and the little hen 
came from her nest, followed by eleven 
bright-eyed, fluffy chicks. They were 
taken to the warm basement of the barn 
and put into a coop. 

When the chicks were about three 
weeks old, James went one morning to 
hitch up the horse. He opened the dvor, 
and there, strung on asunbeam that came 
through a crack in the door, sat the eleven 
chicks. Some of them got off their sun- 
beam and followed James. Theold horse 
moved a foot, and one little white-headed 
chicken lay limp and still. 

“Oh, but Miss Edith will be vexed!” 
said James. ‘I will take the chicken to 
her.”’ 

“The poor little thing! 
Margery,”’ said Edith. 

Aunt Margery found that its leg was 
broken above the knee. She deftly bound 
up the injured leg in splints. Edith put 
grass into a basket and placed the chicken 
in this soft nest. 

‘IT have named the chicken Beppo, and 
it talks, auntie,’”’ said Edith. 

‘How does it talk?” 

‘It tells me that it is cold in a little 
word that sounds like ‘fr-e-e-ze.’ I cover it 
up and it tells me that it is comfortable 
by saying, ‘wheat, wheat.’ ”’ 

“Ts that all it says?” 

“It has another word that means, 
‘Please, give me a drink,’ and another one 
that means that it is uncomfortable and 
wants to be moved.” 

“Don’t the chicken words all sound 
alike, Edith?” 

‘No, Aunt Margie, any one who lis- 
tened could tell the difference.” 

The little chicken lay on its side day 
after day, a lesson in patience to all who 
saw it. As the chicken grew better it 
added another ‘‘word”’ to its list, a long, 
mournful chirp that meant that it was 
lonely. But it picked away contentedly 
at its dish of grass-seed and gravel as long 
as members of the family were present. 

On fine days Edith put her pet on the 
grass under a large sieve. Beppo was 
afraid of the other chickens. Aunt Mar- 
gery sat near with her sewing, and the 
chicken dragged itself about and plucked 
the tender blades of grass. Aunt Mar- 
gery went into the house and forgot all 
about Beppo. But the excited chicken 
brought her back to the porch. Tom, the 
large white cat, was walking toward the 
sieve. 

‘‘He will eat Beppo,” cried Edith. 

“No, I think not,’ said Aunt Margery. 
‘‘Let us watch him and see what he will 
do.’ Tom curled up on the sieve purring 
loudly, aud the chicken sang a happy 
little song, too. After that they were 
fast friends. The cat often slept in the 
chicken’s basket, and the chicken took its 
naps on the cat’s soft, white side. 

Beppo was well at last, but limped 
slightly. She had feathered out like a 
full grown hen, and looked very much like 


ROBERTS, 


Look, Aunt 


This is the way Beppo went to roost for 
the first time. One night the basket was 
empty. Edith searched and called, but 
no chicken could be found. By and by 
she brought a light, than she heard the 
note of fear which chickens give when 
they see a hawk. The rest of the family 
joined Edith in the search, but without 
success. Only thestartled chicken’s voice 
sounded through the darkness. At last 
the light flashed high up on the wall. 
There on a peg, nestled into an old coat, 
sat Beppo. 

Edith had a yellow dress which she 
wore a great deal. This dress Beppo fol- 
lowed all day. When she grew tired of 
walking she rode on Edith’s shoulder. 
She was afraid of her own brothers and 
sisters of the barn-yard, and ran away 
when they tried to be sociable, 

In September Edith was sent to school, 
Beppo ran wildly about hunting for her. 
She went everywhere with her sad little 
call, Then, as time went by, she seemed 
to forget. 

One day a little guest borrowed the yel- 
low dress. Beppo spied the little girl, 
flew ou to her shoulder and sang a glad 
song. 

The little hen did not remember Edith 
when she returned from school. A flock 
of downy chickens occupied her whole 
attention. One day Edith sat down on 
the edge of the porch. Beppo remem- 
bered the yellow dress, flew to the little 
girl’s lap, catled her chickens to her and 
hovered over them there. She thought 
that she had found a nice, safe place for 
the night. 

‘Look, Aunt Margery,’ called Edith, 
“is it not wonderful that a chicken should 
ve 80 wise?”’ 

“All of God’s creatures are wise, but 
each in its own way.”’ 

‘Do you think that all living things are 
interesting, auntie?”’ 

“Yes, Edith. You have found Beppo in- 
teresting and wise because you were kind 
to her and allowed her to teach you.” 

“Teach me, auntie!’ 

“Yes, dear; suppose you count the les- 
sons that the chicken has taught you.”’ 
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HUMOROUS. 
“Where have you been, my pretty maid?” 
“I've been hunting bargains, sir,”’ she said. 


“May [ go with you, my pretty maid?” 
“T've too many cheap things now,” she said. 
—Chicago News. 

In what four respects does a caller re 
semble a lover? First, he comes to adore. 
Next, he gives the bell a ring. Next, he 
gives the maid his name. Then, if he 
does not find her out, he is taken in. 


“What is his attitude on the Porto Rico 
question?” said the curious man. 

“An expectant pose, with both hands 
in his pockets,” answered the artistic 
friend.— Washington Star. 


‘‘How did your weather prediction turn 
out?” 

‘The prediction was all right,’ an- 
swered the prophet, a little sternly, ‘‘but 
somehow or other the weather went 
wrong again.” — Washington Star. 


Machinist—Yez sold me the gas-engine 
and said it was wan-horse power, 

Dealer —Yes, sir, what of it? 

Machinist —Well, be gorre, instead av 
wan-horse power, I don't believe it’s wan 
nanny goat!— Denver Times. 


‘I’m puzzled about this custom of eat- 
ing to music.” 

‘*How’s that?” 

‘*T can’t understand whether the food is 
intended to keep your mind off the music, 
or the music is intended to keep your 
mind off the food.”.—Chicago Record. 


Stout old gentleman (in street car to slim 
young man next to him)—I say, young 
man, if you had good manners, you would 
get up and give a seat to one of these 
ladies. 

Slim young man—If you got up your- 
_ sir, you could give seats to two of 
them. 


‘But,’ persisted the bon vivant, “it’s so 
monotonous to be always doing good! 
Don’t you ever have a wild desire to go 
out and paint the town?”’ 

“IT do! I do!’ responded the millionaire 
philanthropist. ‘And when that feeling 
comes over me I put up a magnificent red 
building and present it to the town for an 
art institute or school of technology. You 
don’t know what dissipation really is, 
young man.”’—Chicago Tribune. 








“OF A GOOD BEGINNING 

Cometh a good end.’’ When you take 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla to purify your blood 
you are making a good beginning, and the 
good end will be health and happiness. 
This medicine cures all humors of the 
blood, creates a good appetite, overcomes 
that tired feeling, and imparts vigor and 
vitality to the whole system. It is Amer- 
ica’s Greatest Blood Medicine. 

BILIOUSNESS is cured by Hood's Pills. 
25 cents. 
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To THE Dear.—A rich lady, cured of 
her Deafness and Noises in the Head by 
Dr. Nicholson’s Artificial Ear Drums, 
gave $10,000 to his Institute, so that deaf 
people unable to procure the Ear Drums 
may have them free. Address No. 4462 D, 
The Nicholson Institute, 780 Eighth 





a blackbird. 


Avenue, New York. 


EDUCATIONAL. 





School, 


CARL FAELTEN 
Director. 
__—————————— 


SUMMER COURSE of Lecture—lessons 
and Recitals for Music Teachers, in July 
1900, introducing the Faelten System of 
dealing with the following subjects: — 
Fundamental Training, Memorizing, In- 
terpretation, Sight Reading, Technic, Ear- 
Training, Musical Literature, Management 
of Classes, Normal Training. 





Full Particulars on Application. 





162 Boylston Street, Boston. 





CHAUNCY-HALL 


SCHOOL _<__emn. 
458 BOYLSTON STREET. 


Seventy-first Year begins Sept. 26. 
Grammar and High School Grades. 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL. 
Certificate admits to College. 








Taylor, De Meritte, and Hagar. 





Girls’ Classical School 
18th Year Opened Sept. 26, 1899. 18 lastractors. 


May Wright Sewall. Principal, Indianapolis, Ind, 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue 
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ARMENIAN POEMS. 


Rendered into English Verse 





— oe 
ALICE STONE BLACKWELL 
Boston: Roberts Bros,, 1896. 


This volume contains sixty Armenian 
poems, most of which have never before 
been put into English. They represent a 
variety of authors, ranging from the tenth 
century to the nineteenth. 





{ have been very much pleased with the book, as 
a volume of real value and interest. The tr; 
tions—many of them of the especially well loved 
songs of th s singing peopee—aive the uliar in- 
sight into their national character and life that cap 
be obtainedin no other way. T hey sing ¢ everything, 
joy and 30 sorrow, love and hate alike.--Grace Kim- 
a. , 


PRICE, $1.25, Postpaid. 


— FOR SALE AT THE— 
Woman’s Journal Office, Boston 





AOOBA 


FITCHBURG RAILROAD Tuxxx 


Union Station, Causeway Street, 
SUNDAY TRAINS, 


Leave Boston tor Troy, pate. and 
West, 9.00 A.M. Accommodation for Troy | 
Albany, 3.00 P. M. Express; sleeping cars for 
Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown hid G 8.50, 110,00 A. ML; 
12.45, 11.50, 3.05, 15.10, 17.10, 8.30, 110.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. ] 
Be 1.10, Ts eee 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6,00, 7.10, 7 


30, 9. 45, 1 

"For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00 ‘ed -; 12.46, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 600 4, Td tae 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M, 

por aree and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For ‘Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

tStop at West Watertown. 

Local time tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket offive, Causeway Street, Boston, 
where through tr ae to all points West are om 
sale. J. R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 

November 14 1008. 


NAHANT FISH MARKET 


BSTABLISHED 1827. 





The Oldest Fish Market in Boston. 
Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 
ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIAL fY 


Wagon calls daily in the city 
proper and Longwood, Brookline. 


49 Bromfield St., Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 157°. 
JOHNSON & SMITH. 





The Yellow Ribbon Speaker 


Equal Rights Readings and Recitations, in 
rose and Verse, compiled by Rev. ANNA 
H. Saw, Avice Stongz BLacKWELL, and 
Lucy E. AntHony. For sale at Woman’s 





JouRNAL Office, 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
Price, postpaid, 50 cents. 
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Newspaper Decisions. 

1. If a person orders his paper discontinued 
fhe must pay all arrearages, or the publisher will 
@on’ ‘nue to send it until payment is made, and 
eliect the whole amount, whether the paper 1s 
taken from the office or not. 

2. Any person who takes a paper regularly 
from the post-office—whether directed to his 
mame or ther’s, or whether he has subscribed 
or not—is responsible for the payment. 














25 CENTS FOR 3 MONTHS. 


In order to make the merits of the Wo- 
MAN’S JOURNAL more widely known, we 
will send it for three months to a new ad- 
dress for 25 cents, with the privilege of 
renewing at the end of that time at special 
club rates. 

Let every subscriber send us four names 
and one dollar. 


TEN STORIES FOR TEN CENTS. 





Ten back numbers of the WomAn’s 
JOURNAL, each containing a good sbort 
story, will be sent to any address for ten 
cents in postage stamps. 


AN APPEAL TO SAN FRANCISCO WOMEN. 


The recent kidnapping under the forms 
of law of an unfortunate Chinese girl 
struggling to free herself from enforced 
prostitution, particulars of which we print 
in another column, equals in atrocity any- 
thing that has ever occurred in any age 
or country under the system of chattel! 
slavery. We appeal to the women of San 
Francisco to take steps to rescue the victim 
and to make the repetition of asimilar out- 
rage forever impossible. 

Here was a young woman, legally en 
titled to her personal liberty, trying to 
escape from a fate worse than death. She 
was under the protection of a religious 
society interested in her welfare. A San 
Francisco policeman, upon a trumped-up 
charge of petty larceny, hired by Chinese 
ruffians, and in collusion with a corrupt 
magistrate of Palo Alto, forcibly abducted 
the poor girl and gave her back into the 
hands of these wretches. She has dis- 
appeared from public view, and is added 
to the wretched army of female slaves 
condemned by their owners to lives of 
enforced prostitution, with the connivance 
of the municipal authorities of San Fran- 
cisco. 

Two years ago woman suffrage, after 
securing a majority of the voters of Cali- 
fornia outside of that city and Oakland, 
was defeated by the vote of these cities. 
Is it any wonder? What else could be 
expected from a community with a city 
government so demoralized that it has 
permitted to exist for a quarter century 
the vilest possible system of slavery? 

Surely there must be in San Francisco 
enough honest men and women to compel 
a thorough investigation of the slums of 
Chinatown. Let them call upon the city 
government to appoint a commission of 
trustworthy women and men, who shall 
periodically visit every apartment from 
cellar to attic, and offer every woman per- 
sonal liberty and protection. It is bad 
enough that there should be a class of 
outcast women living lives of shame; but 
it is infinitely worse that there should be 
a class of slave women forced to live in 
prostitution by their owners. Yet this 
enormity goes on year after year un- 
checked in San Francisco. If the women 
of California were voters it would not 
continue for a single month. H. B. B. 








VOTERS PREFEREED. 


The following significant letter to the 
ladies of Waco, Texas, by Mr. J. W. Rig- 
gins, a candidate for mayor of that city, 
shows the depreciated estimate of wom- 
en’s political value, resulting from the 
fact of their disfranchisement. 

A CARD FROM MR. RIGGINS. 


To the Ladies of Waco, Texas: 

I have been so often assured by hun- 
dreds and hundreds of ladies in the city 
of Waco that they are with me in this 
campaign for a ‘‘progressive city, a live- 
lier town, and lower taxes,’’ that I have 
felt keenly impressed with the value of 
their work, their many encouraging 
words, their refined, intelligent, and pa- 
triotic expressions, and nothing could in- 
spire me more than to have them present 
at the Auditorium on Monday night. Yet, 
my friends say, in this hour of Waco’s 
crisis, that you should give your seats at 
the Auditorium on Monday night to the 
thousands of voters who will attend. 

Thanking you very much, and with the 
hope I will again join you in the future, 
as I have in the past, in promoting the 
interest of Waco, and in building a city 
wherein you and yours may enjoy the fa- 
cilities and advantages of better condi- 
tions which only a live city can bring to 
you, I will greet you when I become your 
mayor. I am now, with sentiments of 
great respect, Yours truly, 

J. W. Rieatns. 


When remonstrants against equal suf- 
frage assert that women’s influence is 


greater without the ballot, call their at- 
tention to this perfectly frank and friendly 
request to women to stand aside and give 
place to voters. 

During the Civil War, when the Repub- 
licans used the brilliant oratory of Anna 
Dickinson to enable them to carry Con- 
necticut, they paid her a handsome sal- 
ary to stump the State. But they limited 
admission to her meetings to men only. 
The largest halls were insufficient to hold 
the audiences, and so the space was re- 
served for voters. 

**‘Women and children’ are persons to 
be petted, guided, protected, conciliated, 
and made useful by their self-constituted 
guardians, but not to be recognized as 
equals. After the boys reach 21 years of 
age they are promoted; but the girls and 
the women are never supposed to reach 
mental maturity. They are “citizens,” 
but perpetual minors; they never arrive 
at years of discretion. 

I remember conversing with a Southern 
slaveholder on an Ohio river steamer in 
1853. I asked him: “Do you believe in the 
principles of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence?” 

*Certainly.” 

“If all men are born equal and endowed 
with inalienable rights of life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness, how do you 
justify slavery?”’ 

‘Just as I justify the control of my 
wife and children. Niggers never grow 
up. They never reach years of discre- 
tion.”’ 

The negro attained legal majority 
thirty-five years ago. But women and 
children are still classed together politi- 
cally. Their opinions are not considered 
worth counting in the government of their 
country. How can any self-respecting, 
public-spirited woman consent to be a 
political non entity? Has she no rights 
to protect? No wrongs to remedy? No 
vuard? No country to serve? 
Nu principles to promote? No soul to 
save? If su, iet her join the remonstrants. 

H. B. B. 


biavenper Pee 
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WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 





The New England Woman’s Press Asso- 
ciation will be represented at the Milwau- 
kee biennial of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs by Mrs. Nella I. Daggett, 
Miss Anna S. Barrows, editor of the 
American Kitchen Magazine, and Miss 
Floretta Vining. 

Mrs. Mary S. Lockwood, president of 
the International Woman’s Press Union, 
has sent out the call for the third annual 
convention, to be held in Detroit, Micb., 
on May 30, 31, and June 1. Tbe pro- 
gramme will include reports from Wom- 
en’s Press Clubs and addresses on special 
topics from well-known journalists and 
representative speakers, The press wom- 
en of Detroit are making great prepara- 
tions for their reception. Hotel Cadillac 
will be headquarters. 

Mrs. Cynthia Westover Alden, of the 
New York Woman’s Press Club, who has 
edited the Woman’s Page of the N. Y. 
Tribune so ably for a number of years, has 
resigned her position and will devote her- 
self to purely literary work. 

In a recent paragraph in the JoURNAL 
there was an error. Miss Burr’s successor 
on The Philadelphian is Mrs. M. Laffitte 
Vieira. She is associate editor, and Esther 
G. Williamson is her assistant. 

Miss Mary Lou Huntly is to have edi- 
torial charge of the La Grange (Ga.) 
Graphic. 

Mrs. Myrta Lockett Avery has an in- 
teresting article on “Southern Women in 
Journalism” in Success for April. 

Mrs. Carrie S. Mahoney, who has done 
a good deal of work on the Sunny South, 
and contributed to other periodicals in 
this country and abroad, will conduct 
“The Library Corner’ in the Atlanta 
Saturday Review. 

The Alabama Woman’s Press Associa- 
tion will hold its annual meeting at Mont- 
gomery, April 19 and 20. The Programme 
Committee, Mrs. Mildred B. Pierce, of 
Citronelle, chairman, has arranged the 
following programme: Address of wel- 
come, Mrs. J. M. DeCotts, Montgomery; 
response, Mrs. Zac Smith, Birmingham; 
president’s annual address, Mrs. Geo. C. 
Ball, Birmingham; annual poem, Mrs. 
Belle Harrison, Tuscaloosa; ‘Warfare 
Without a General,” Mrs. J. H. Gillespie, 
Hanceville; ‘Our Young Women in Jour- 
nalism; Reporting from the Standpoints 
of the Country and the City,’’ Miss Annie 
Yerby, Uniontown; country, Miss Janie 
De Bois Monroe, Eutaw; Miss Annie Ken- 
dricks Walker, Birmingham; city, Miss 
Mabel Hood, Montgomery; Miss Elsie 
Ball, Birmingham; address, Maj. Screws, 
Montgomery; paper, ‘‘Hints to Help in 
Journalism,’’ Mrs. M. P. Ockenden, Mont- 
gomery; ‘Civil Service in Journalism,” 
Mrs. Kate Jarvis, Selma; poem, Mrs. Belle 
Allen Ross, Opelika; ‘Journalism, Sense 
and Sentiment,” sense, Mrs. Lawrence 
Livingston; sentiment, Mrs. Mildred B. 
Pierce, Citronelle; ‘‘Woman’s Limitations 
in Journalism,’’ Miss Clauselle Hood, 








Montgomery; ‘‘Feature Writing,’’ Mrs. E. 
P. Morrisette, Montgomery; recitation, 
Miss Florence Huberwald, New Orleans; 
‘A Modern Pulpit,’’ Mrs. A. T. Goodwin, 
Robinson Springs; discussion, ‘‘Do Wom- 
en Journalists Lack Humor?’’ Led by Miss 
Minnie Reece Richardson, Montgomery; 
poem, Mrs. Margaret Hunt Brisbane, 
New Orleans; talks from visiting press 
women, Mrs. Beulah S. Moseley, Rome, 
Ga.; Mrs. W. Tatum, Knoxville, Tenn., 
and others; original prose, ‘Betsy Hamil- 
ton’’ (Mrs. M. V. Moore). 


Miss May Jones edits the Autochthon, 
the little sheet gotten out by the Middle 
Class of the Le Roy (Kan.) high school. 
In her editorial on “Expansion’’ occurs 


this paragraph: 

To dilate on the expansion of the rights 
of woman, who fifty years ago was not ad- 
mitted into our foremost colleges, but 
frowned down and not considered capable, 
what shall I say? The picture is indeed 
gruesome. The services of the daughters 
belonged to their father, as long as they 
remained at home; if they went out to 
earn money, they were under the ban of 
society; if they married, their services 
were simply transferred from father to 
husband. They were taught that abun- 
dant reward for such faithfulness was food, 
shelter, and afew clothes, To-day hats 
are lifted, gloves removed, and everything 
pushed off the side-walk to make way for 
woman, who now has the liberty to do 
everything except to vote. This she 
does not want, until men prove themselves 
incapable of governing the affairs of our 
nation. 


Commenting on this, the Kansas Su/- 
Srage Reveille says: 


Did we apply that argument to the his- 
torical mention of educational expansion, 
we would say that Miss Jones wants to 
edit a paper because men have proven 
themselves incapable of editing papers; or 
Miss Jones wants an education because 
men have proven themselves incapable of 
securing an education. We know this to 
be untrue. Miss Jones desires an educa- 
tion for advantage to herself in particular 
and humanity in general. Besides, wom- 
en do want to vote, plenty of them; more 
of them than want a college course. We 
need the father and mother spirit blended 
—the moral as well as material. 

If two good men meet three bad ones at 
the polls, what is their chance? But if 
two good women go too (and this is a 
minimum ratio), they hold the balance of 
power. 

It is woman’s sacred duty to aid man in 
solving all his difficult problems, and she 
must be ignorantly unjust who refuses to 
become interested im so vital a question 
as the needs of her country, until in sheer 
despair he lay the whole burden upon her. 

Men and women should study and plan 
together. Every objection to woman suf- 
frage now was once applied to Lucretia 
Mott and Lucy Stone in their battle for 
educational freedom that is now such a 
delight to our young women. Had it not 
been for these pioneer women, who 
wanted to vote before men became ‘‘in- 
capable,’ our dear young friend and sister 
editor would be on the farm instead, mak- 
ing butter and selling eggs to educate her 
brothers. 





ENLIST THE YOUNG PEOPLE. 


Editors Woman's Journal: 

The editorial in last Saturday’s Jour- 
NAL calling attention to the desirability 
of enlisting the active interest of young 
people in the suffrage movement, is most 
timely, and should be taken to heart by 
all who are working to advance this 
measure, 

As it is not easy to organize, officer, 
and carry on new societies, however, it 
will be best, in many cases, to change the 
character of League meetings, in order to 
secure the attendance of the young. 

To do this it will be necessary, first, to 
give them something to do, and, second, 
to arrange a programme which will inter- 
est them. Once establish the reputation 
of having interesting meetings, and there 
will be no difficulty in getting young peo- 
ple to attend them. 

The fact that interest in suffrage is not 
the chief motive with these young people 
in no sense invalidates the possibilities 
presented to sow seed and to popularize 
the movement. 

It would seem that evening meetings 
are best suited to accomplish these re- 
sults, but local conditions must neces- 
sarily govern this matter to some extent. 

One constantly encounters the opinion 
that young people do not care for this re- 
form, and itis hard to convince even ex- 
perienced workers that League meetings 
can be made attractive to them. From 
the very first, however, the policy of the 
City Point League has been to accomplish 
this purpose, and every president it has 
had has labored with this end in view. 
Probably one-fourth of its one hundred 
and fifty members are less than 35 years 
of age, and at every meeting there is a 
very !arge number of persons present who 
are much younger. 

The offering of prizes for essays on the 
subject of suffrage, the holding of com- 
petitive declamations and debates, eic., 
stimulate interest and necessitate study 
by way of preparation. 

Any method which promises success, 
however, should be tried, for, unless the 
problem of enlisting the young be solved, 





the success of this measure, which we 
have so much at heart, will be indefinitely 
deferred. Estuer F. BoLAnpD, 

C ir. Ex. Com. City Point League. 


FRUIT SYRUPS FOR THE BAZAR. 


The first individual promise received at 
this office of a contribution for the Na- 
tional! Suffrage Bazar, to be held in New 
York City next December, comes from 
Mrs. Richardson, of Cambridge, Mass. 
Mrs. Richardson puts up large quantities 
of delicious fruit, jellies, syrups, etc., and 
is most generous in giving them away to 
her friends, and to invalids whose appe- 
tites need to be tempted. She promises to 
set aside some of her exquisite fruit 
syrups for the Bazar. Mrs, Richardson 
said, ‘When I put up my fruit for my 
own family, I can just as well do some for 
the Bazar at the same time.’’ Let every 
housekeeper bear this in mind, as the 
time for putting up one thing after an- 
other comes around—from the rhubarb 
that is now just peeping above the ground, 
to the latest autumn fruit. Few things 
sell better than home-made jellies and 
preserves. 








THE FORTNIGHTLY. 


A large attendance greeted the eight or 
ten old army nurses who were able to be 
present at the Fortnightly last Tuesday. 
The occasion was of exceptional interest, 
and if the report is less clear than usual, 
it may be laid to the fact that the re- 
porter so often had tears in her eyes. 

Mrs, Livermore presided. She said, in 
part: 

The nurses who are here are only a few 
of those still living in Massachusetts. As 
a rule, they are not young or in vigorous 
health. They hold a Fair once a year for 
the benefit of the Army Nurses’ Associa- 
tion, to aid those of the old nurses who 
have not the means of livelihood. If they 
could be sure of $1,000 a year from this 
Fair, they would feel that they were in 
clover. They have reduced economy to a 
fineart, I thought [ was economical, but 
I am at a loss to understand how they 
make small sums go go far. 

Mrs, Fannie T. Hazen, president of the 
Army Nurses’ Association, mentioned 
that Massachusetts sent out more nurses 
during the Civil War than any other 
State, and then, after recalling the ser- 
vices of some of those no longer living or 
unable to be present, she gave a brief 
sketch of the work of those who were at 
the meeting, and introduced them to the 
audience one by one. Some were brisk, 
handsome elderly ladies, still energetic 
and able to give their own reminiscences; 
others, very aged and feeble, could only 
rise and bow in response to the applause; 
but their silence and tremulous smiles 
went as straight to the hearts of the audi- 
ence as the words of the most eloquent 
speaker could have done. Mrs. Hazen 
said, in part: 

We have with us to-day one woman who 
served as a nurse for four years. She wasa 
wound-dresser; that was her specialty. 
She used to dress the wounds of 75 men 
every morning and again every evening. 
She was born in Lexington, Mass., and 
after her return she received a testimonial 
signed by Governor Andrew and many 
Generals and Adjutant-Generals. Then 
she went abroad and nursed through the 
Franco-Prussian war, and old Emperor 
William gave her the Iron Cross of Ger- 
many and a medal of merit. We prize 
her most highly. She is over 80, and as 
smart as she can be—Mrs. Oldenhausen. 
Our Vice-President, Mrs. Worrell, nursed 
in the typhoid hospitals, and barely lived. 
She was a benediction to all the men 
under her care. Our Secretary, Mrs. Ham- 
ilton, of Wakefield, served nearly three 
years, till her health failed. She volun- 
teered for service in the smallpox hospi- 
tals, where she had to be isolated for 
months. The Commander of the Grand 
Army said that that called for more 
bravery than to go to the battle field. 

Mrs. Scott, another old nurse, served 
nearly two years in the barracks at Camp 
Griffen. Her husband was in a Vermont 
regiment, and she cared for the boys 
without compensation. She nursed on 
board the transports that carried the 
wounded. Sometimes the boat was frozen 
in, and she kept the soldiers alive with 
Jamaica ginger and other cordials. On 
the field of Gettysburg she worked for 
nearly three days without rest, and she 
has never been rested since. 

Mrs. Josslyn, our Junior Vice-Presi- 
dent, nursed in the Naval Hospital at 
Annapolis, where the soldiers were 
brought from the Southern prisons, and 
for many of them she did some little 
thing that turned the tide and saved their 
lives. 

Mrs. Hazen tried to tell how Mrs. 
Josslyn saved a soldier’s life with biscuit; 
but she omitted some points of interest, 
and Mrs. Josslyn rose and related the in- 
cident herself, with much animation. The 
doctors had said that the young man 
could not survive the night. He was 
longing for some biscuit such as his 
mother used to make. Mrs. Josslyn made 
some biscuit and frizzled some thin slices 
of dried beef, and set them before him 
with a cup of tea, telling him he might 
drink the tea and look at the other things. 
During the night he ate all the biscuit 
and beef, and at once began to get well. 
“T had one little boy who died looking at 





a plum pudding,” she said. Mrs. Hazen 
continued: 

Mrs. Mary Smith, of Lowell, is Chairman 
of our Board of Directors. She served 
two years and seven months in Baltimore, 
She is active to-day in the W. R. C. and in 
all good works, like all the other nurses 
who are able. She was the youngest of 
the Massachusetts nurses. 

Mrs. Dowling, of Melrose, is the Chap- 
lain of the Army Nurses’ Association. She 
served in the Armory Square Hospital. It 
was near the depots and boat landings, 
and all the worst cases were taken there. 
The nurses there gave the $12 per month 
pay they received from the government to 
the hospital fund to buy comforts for the 
soldiers. The wounded men would often 
say, “If I only had such and such a thing, 
that my mother used to make!”’ and then 
the nurse, if she could, would go out and 
buy itfor him. Mrs. Dowling has a pen- 
sion. Senator Hoar got it for her. 

In those days there was a girl of sixteen 
in Washington who wanted to be a nurse, 
but Miss Dix would not have her, nor 
would the Surgeon General. She was too 
young. She had a beautiful voice, and 
she went from hospital to hospital, with a 
little organ, singing to the boys, and saved 
many by the comfort she brought them. 
She did more with her voice than she 
could possibly have done with her hands. 
She lives on Columbia Road in Dorches- 
ter, and is working just the same to-day. 
She led the Sunday services for the sol- 
diers in the Capitol at Washington, and 
she was married there one Sunday, before 
the Speaker’s desk, in the presence of 5,000 

rsons. She received two immense bas- 

ets of flowers, one from the White House, 
with President Lincoln’s card in it, the 
other from the city. The first free library 
for the soldiers in Washington was 
founded through her efforts. She is with 
us here to day. 

Mrs. Hazen, by request, told of a man 
under her own care who wanted ‘‘some- 
thing green, boiled—even if it was only 
boiled grass.’’ The doctor would not let 
him have it. He grew worse and worse, 
and finally the doctor said he could not 
live more than a few hours. “Then,” 
said the nurse, ‘‘do let him have what he 
wants to eat!’ The doctor said, “I give 
him into your hands, Miss Titus.” The 
nurse boiled some cabbage, and took it to 
him with vinegar. ‘tHe smelt it coming; 
I could see his face brighten before I got 
to him, and he could hardly wait for me 
to feed him. He ate plateful after plate- 
ful, the whole cabbage; and in four weeks 
he was carried to his home in Pennsyl 
vania, convalescent.”’ 

Mrs. Livermore said that all the nurses 
married soldiers and brought them home 
with them. The youngest of the Massa- 
chusetts nurses spoke up and said that 
she married a soldier, but married 
him before she became a nurse. When 
the war broke out, he enlisted, and 
she followed him. Then the old nurses 
gave interesting reminiscences of their 
respective courtships, and of the dis- 
like Miss Dorothea Dix had to employ- 
ing pretty nurses. She wanted them all 
to be middle-aged and plain, for fear of 
flirtations. She once said solemnly to 
Mrs. Livermore, who thought pretty girls, 
if otherwise qualified, ought not to be 
barred out, ‘‘Beauty is a snare!” Mrs. 
Livermore could not help retorting, ‘Oh, 
Miss Dix, you must have been an awful 
snare all your life!’ for Miss Dix was a 
very handsome old lady. Miss Dix would 
permit no ornaments, not even a white 
collar, and made one pretty girl who had 
come to nurse her brother, wear a sun- 
bonnet to hide her face, This girl (Mrs. 
M. O. Stevens, president of the Peabody 
Woman Suffrage League) was present, 
and gave her reminiscences. 

Mrs. Hazen told how Mrs. Livermore 
organized the great Sanitary Fairs that 
did so much to provide comforts, for the 
soldiers, ‘‘We often found them lying on 
the bare ground,” she said, ‘‘and many 
lives were lost during the early part of 
the war, for want of nourishment or cor- 
dials.” Mrs. Hazen was herself one of 
the youngest nurses, and found difficulty 
in being accepted on that account. She 
said: 

If I could have added ten years to my 
age then, I would have done it in a min- 
ute. But now I am glad that I am still 
young enough to work for my sisters, 
these nurses older than I. We have in 
our Association 61 nurses. All are over 
70 years of age, and some over 80. Some 
have no pension, because they gave their 
services. Those who have pensions have 
only $12 per month; and they thank God 
for the Army Nurses’ Association. 

Mr. Frank B. Fay, of the Massachusetts 
Sanitary Commission, paid a tribute to 
the work of the nurses. 


SUFFRAGE IN IDAHO. 

Prof. L. F. Henderson, of the Idaho 
State University, said that equal suffrage, 
even in the few years that it had been in 
operation in Idaho, had proved itself a 
thing so simple, so natural, so entirely 
free from any objectionable features, that 
it was now generally accepted, and was 
looked upon as a matter of course. It 
had already converted the majority of the 
men who were formerly opposed, and, 
what was still more remarkable, had also 
converted the majority of the women. 

Mrs. Henderson said the intelligent 
women took more interest in suffrage 
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than the ignorant ones; that women had 
suffered no loss of consideration or social 
influence, but were treated, if anything, 
with more consideration. The possession 
of the ballot bad made women much more 
intelligent about public questions, as it 
had stimulated them to study these sub- 
jects. She said: 


Equal suffrage went tate epenaiten 80 
quietly that it hardly ca a ripple. 
The sheriff signali the beginning of 
the new régime by drawing eight or ten 
women among our society leaders (if one 
may speak of any women as society 
leaders in our little town) to serve on the 
jury; and a photographer came to take 
their pictures. But the women went 
quietly to the court-house, performed 
their duty, and came quietly back. There 
was nothing in the least sensational about 
it, and I think the photographer lost 
money on bis venture. It takes me about 
five minutes to vote, while 1 do my mar- 
keting. 


RESOLUTION OF PROTEST. 
The following resolution was adopted: 


Resolved, That the kidnapping of a girl 
into slavery, under the forms of law, close to 
the gate of Stanford University, is an object- 
fesson on the need of equal suffrage in Cali- 
fornia; and that we heartily endorse the 

rotest issued by the presidents of Stanford 

Jniversity and the University of California. 
A. 8. B. 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 

Mrs. Phabe A. Hearst will establish a 
museum of art and archwology at the 
University of California. 

Barnard College has received an anopy- 
mous gift of $100,000. 

The $30,000 given to the University of 
Chicago by Mrs. Delia Gallup will be used 
to endow the history library, and will be 
a memorial to Benjamin E. Gallup, as 
specified by Mrs. Gallup. 


A reception was given last Saturday to 
Miss Mary Emma Wooley, A. M., the 
newly elected president of Mt. Holyoke 
College, by the Alpha Beta Society of 
Pembroke Hall, the women’s college of 
Brown University. Miss Wooley was a 
member of this society when at Pembroke 
Hall. The Assembly Hall was decorated 
with the colors of Wellesley, Mt. Holyoke, 
and the society. Over eight hundred 
guests were invited, and many were pres- 
ent from Smith and Wellesley. The 
Watchman says: 

The appointment of Miss Emery as dean 
of the Women’s College of Brown Uni- 
versity ought to mark a pew era in the 
history of the education of daughters in 
our Baptist families. Hitherto fathers 
and mothers living at a distance have 
hesitated to send their daughters to 
Brown, since they feared that no wo- 
manly influence would be thrown about 
them, and no womanly guidance offered 
Miss Emery is admirably fitted for her 
new position. She is a woman of strong 
Christian character, thorough scholarship, 
and high ideals. 

Miss Hester D. Jenkins, of Oshkosh, 
Wis., has been appointed professor of 
English in the American College for Girls 
at Constantinople, Turkey. Miss Gwen 
Griffiths, of the University of Chicago, has 
been appointed to the chair of science at 
the same college. 

It is said that the Wesleyan Female Col- 
lege at Macon, Ga., was the first woman’s 
college in the world. It was established 
by the Methodist Episcopal Church (South) 
of that town in 1836. 

Summer schools at the universities are 
spreading in Germany. The pioneer is 
the little University of Griefswald, in 
Pomerania, which opened summer courses 
for teachers and others in 1894, Last 
year the attendance of men and women 
was 450, includiag many foreigners. 

Miss Agnes Irwin, dean of Radcliffe, 
who was appointed by Gov. Wolcott of 
Massachusetts as one of the Board of 
Commissioners in charge of the educa- 
tional exhibit at the Paris Exposition, 
does not expect to go to the fair. Miss 
Mary S. Locke, formerly a graduate at 
Radcliffe, has prepared a valuable mono- 
graph upon anti-slavery sentiment in 
America before 1808. Her work is drawn 
wholly from original sources, and she has 
discovered some extremely rare and 
hitherto inaccessible anti-slavery docu- 
ments. The monograph treats the reli- 
gious, philanthropic, and economic argu- 
ments against slavery, discusses the great 
anti-slavery leaders, and reveals the exist 
ence of a wide-spread interest in the 
question even so early as 1688. Mrs. 
Harriett Lee Morse, of Boston, has 
lately given $1,000 for the monograph 
fund, and Miss Eva Mackintosh, of Lon- 
don, an unrestricted gift of $1,250. 

A topic much discussed just now at 
Vassar is the revival of the ‘‘ten o’clock 
rule.” Two years ago the students voted 
to suspend the rule which required lights 
to be out at ten. The faculty disapproved, 
believing that the health of students 
would suffer if they were allowed to sit 
up as late as they pleased, and that the 
halls would be too noisy. However. as 
the vote for suspension was almost unani- 
mous, it was thought best to try it fora 
while, but the time has now arrived when 





some action must be taken. The faculty 
allege that there has been a great deal of 
noise, and that the freedom to sit up late 
has not been used for study, but for social 
pleasures. Many students agree that the 
faculty would be justified in returning to 
the old order, though that would interfere 
with self-government. 

The Emmanuel Club of Radcliffe College 
devoted its last meeting to the considera- 
tion of equal suffrage, at the request of 
the College Equal Suffrage League. The 
address was given by Col. T. W. Higgin- 
son. Generally the attendance at the 
meetings of the club is less than a dozen; 
this time it was more than a hundred, and 
included Dean Irwin. 

The list of the heads of colleges chosen 
from Bryn Mawr alumne is constant- 
ly growing. Miss Louise Sheffield Brown- 
ell, Bryn Mawr '93, is warden of Sage Col- 
lege, Cornell University; Miss Helen 
Bartlett, Bryn Mawr ’92, is dean of wom- 
en at the Bradley Polytechnic Institute; 
Mrs. Emily J. S. Putnam, Bryn Mawr ’89, 
is dean of Barnard College, Columbia 
University; Miss Susan Walker, Bryn 
Mawr '98, is head of Fiske Hall at the 
same college, and Miss Annie Crosby 
Emery, Bryn Mawr ’92, has just been 
called from her position as dean of the 
women’s department at the University of 
Wisconsin to be dean of women at Brown 
University. 

The proctorships for the year 1900- 
1901 have just been announced by the 
faculty of the College of Liberal Arts at 
Boston University. There are five proc- 
tors, three from the senior class and two 
from the junior. The only senior proctor 
chosen from among the girls is Miss 
Susan J. W. Browne. She was born in 
Rutland, Vt., in 1878; was graduated with 
high honors from the Saxton’s River 
Academy, Vt., and spent one year at the 
Vermont Normal School before entering 
Boston University. She is a member of 
Gamma Phi Beta Fraternity. She has 
served for two terms as president of her 
class, and bas been vice-president of the 
Y. W. C. A. During the past year she 
was junior proctor. The junior proctors 
are two, Harry O. Ryder and Miss Flora 
L. Hosmer. Miss Hosmer was born at 
Turner’s Falls, Mass., was graduated from 
the Oakman High School in 1894, and 
taught in the grammar and high schools 
of her native town. She entered Boston 
University in 1898, 

Professor Mary W. Calkins, of the psy- 
chology department at Wellesley, has pre- 
pared an exhibit of this department for 
the Paris Exposition, including sets of 
pneumograph tracings, to illustrate the 
effects of attention and of emotion on the 
breathing. 





THE MARIA FURBER COTTAGE. 

Nearly $8,500 has been received for the 
erection of the King’s Daughters’ Model 
Home and Maria B. Furber Cottage, of 
Atlanta University, for the instruction of 
women in domestic science, chiefly from 
circles of King’s Daughters in many parts 
of the country, and from personal friends 
of the late Mrs, Maria B. Furber, wife of 
the Rev. Dr. Daniel L. Furber, of Newton 
Centre, Mass. It is estimated that $1,500 
more will be needed to finish, furnish, and 
equip the building for the important de- 
partment of instruction to which it will be 
devoted, : 

It is designed to teach the domestic 
arts in the most thoroughly scientific as 
well as practical manner. Under compe- 
tent instructors, the young women will 
themselves carry on the work of the home. 
They will learn the ‘‘why’’ as well as the 
“how” of what they do. The chemical, 
physiological, and economic relations of 
the food question will be taught, as well 
as the principles of. drainage, ventilation, 
and general household sanitation. Needle 
work and laundry work, so far as they 
pertain to a well-ordered home life, will 
receive due attention, and also the care of 
the sick, Thus trained, the young women 
will, in connection with their academic 
studies, be fitted to become efficient mis- 
tresses of the homes to which many of 
them will be called by marriage, and (what 
is especially sought) to become teachers 
of domestic science among the destitute 
masses, 

The architects, Messrs. Hartwell, Rich- 
ardson, and Driver, of Boston, have 
planned the building with special refer- 
ence to its educational uses as well as to 
convenience in housekeeping and economy 
of construction. The kitchen and sewing- 
room are made large enough to accommo- 
date classes. The rooms are grouped as 
compactly as possible for convenient in- 
tercommunication around the one central 
chimney. Open fires afford cheer and 
extra ventilation in the sick room on he 
second floor, and in the reception hallont 
the first floor, the latter of which will be 
the “living room” of the home. The bed- 
rooms are sufficient for eighteen occu- 
pants. With stone foundations, brick 
walls, and slate roof, the proportions and 
outlines are such as to secure not only 





an exterior of beautiful and homelike 
appearance, but also a large amount of 
space for the building material employed. 
The building will be heated with steam 
from the plant already provided for the 
other buildings. 

The trustees have directed the early 
erection of the building, and we look 
confidently for the small sum of money 
still needed. While it is hoped that many 
circles of King’s Daughters, as well as in- 
dividuals, will add to the shares ($20 
each) which they have already given, it is 
especially desired that a few friends may 
be found to give as much as $500 each, 
and thus insure the prompt erection and 
equipment of the building. 

Remittances may be sent to President 
Horace Bumstead, Atlanta University, 
Atlanta, Ga. 





IN MEMORIAM. 
CLAUDIA HOWARD MAXWELL, 

The announcement of the death in 
Columbus, Ga., of Claudia Howard Max- 
well, will bring grief to the hearts of all 
the friends of equal suffrage. She and 
her two sisters, our ‘three little Georgia 
girls,’ have been held in affectionate re- 
membrance in the hearts of all those who 
attended the National Suffrage Conven- 
tion in Atlanta, a convention aided by the 
Howard sisters with truly royal hospi- 
tality. Mrs. Maxwell’s energy, courage, 
and conscientiousness were as rare as her 
devotion to reform, and many who never 
met her personally had learned to prize 
her through her writings. The Atlanta 
Saturday Review says: 

It passes belief that this bright spirit 
has gone beyond our ken. 

Progressive in mind and thought, coura- 
geous and alert, full of life and good- 
fellowship, loving and beloved, she leaves 
behind her many to mourn the loss to 
sight of one so dear. 

Her large circle of relatives will have 
the sympathy of a multitude of friends all 
over the country in their great bereave- 
ment, 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 


New York, Apriv 10, 1900. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

The New York Legislature closed its 
session last Friday, April 6. The tax bill, 
which passed the Assembly by a unani- 
mous vote,was defeated in the Senate. 
This action was not on a direct vote on 
the bill, but on a motion to suspend the 
rules made by Senator Armstrong, our 
steadfast champion. In order to reach a 
vote at that time this action was necessary, 
and the Senator followed his request by a 
few earnest words in behalf of the justice 
and propriety of the proposed measure. 
Senators Humphrey and Coggeshall also 
spoke in favor of the motion, and Senator 
Grady, as usual, against it. The vote 
stood ayes 23, noes 19, which was a better 
vote than we had last year; but as 26 is a 
constitutional majority, that is, one over 
one-half of the 50 members of the Senate, 
the motion was lost. A motion to recon- 
sider was tabled, so that all further action 
was prevented. 

All the bills changing the present laws 
of marriage in this State were defeated, so 
that the laws remain as they were before 
the session opened, and common law mar- 
riages may still be contracted under the 
old conditions. The bill to establish an 
Industrial School for Girls was not urged 
till late in the session, and was not acted 
upon. The bill to permit women physi- 
cians access to State Institutions and to 
allow visits of supervision by women of 
benevolent associations was defeated. So 
this session of the Legislature was nega- 
tive of results beneficial to women. Next 
fall a new Senate, as well as a new Assem- 
bly, will be elected, so that we sball have 
an entirely new Legislature. It is hoped 
that an active campaign in the State may 
result in securing many members already 
pledged to advance the interests of their 
women constituents. 

During the past week the primary elec- 
tions were held here, as everywhere in 
this State, for the choice of delegates to 
the local conventions which will nominate 
delegates to the nominating conventions 
of the great parties. An absurdly small 
vote was cast by those who have the 
privilege of thus regulating the destinies 
of the country at the very fountain head, 
by selecting the men who will make choice 
of those who shall represent the two great 
parties in the coming Presidential nomi- 
nating conventions. No one seems to have 
remarked, however, that since men care 
so little for this great privilege of the 
ballot, they should be denied all oppor- 
tunity of voting in the future. 

Mrs. Mary Seymour Howell writes of 
activities in her region. She has organ- 
ized a Livingston County Political Equal- 
ity Club at Mt. Morris, with several of 
the leading men of the place as members, 
as well as many women. An auxiliary 
has also been organized in Dansville under 
good auspices. Mrs. Howell addressed 
the Steuben County Temperance Union at 








Painted Post, and did not fail to say some 
good words for the ballot. Miss Harriet 
May Mills has gone to Ohio to aid in or- 
ganizing that State. 

The regular monthly meeting of the 
New York County Woman Suffrage 
League was largely attended. The speak- 
er of the day was Mrs. Helen H. Gardener, 
who gave an address full of witty points 
and telling arguments. The subject was 
“Blossoms without Roots.’’ She pointed 
out that the effort to give to women any 
real liberty without the ballot was as 
futile as the attempt of a child to make a 
garden by sticking flowers in the earth. 
There was much rejoicing over the deci. 
sion to employ women in the census de- 
partment, and a vote of thanks to Gen. 
W. R. Merriam, the head of the depart- 
ment in Washington, was passed. Mrs. 
Margaret Holmes Bates, Rev. Antoinette 
Brown Blackwell, Rev. Florence Com- 
mander, Mrs. Margaret Ravenhill, and 
many others spoke. The same evening 
the regular monthly meeting of the Bed. 
ford Equality League was held in Cooper 
Hall, Brooklyn. Mrs. Talbot - Perkins 
presided at the opening exercises, and 
then gave way to Mrs. N. W. Scott, who 
was the chairman of the evening. The 
subject was ‘Fields of Work for Women.’ 
Addresses were made by Mrs. S. L. Bald- 
win and Dr. Evan Smith. There was 
some good music, and the usual large 
audience was in attendance. 

LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

210 West 59th Street. 











AMUSEMENTS. 
CASTLE 


SQUARE Theatre. 


21 Tremont St. Telephone 977 Tremont. Branc! 
Office 168 Tremont St. 


Fall and Winter Season. 
Daily at 2and8 P. M, 
WEEK BEGINNING MONDAY, April 16. 


QUO VADIS. 


PRICES: 
( Evenings, 15c., 25c., 50c, 
| Matinees, 10c., 25c., 50c. 


... LADIES... 


Do you want to stand correctly? Do you want 
the provailing figure and carriage—a flat abdo 
men, long waist, sloping hips. and hose supported 
back and front’? If 80, wear the newest and only 
practical, comfortable, non-injurious requisite on 
the market— 


Prices; 














The Madam Waitee 


Abdominal Hose 
Supporter Belt 


(Patented August 1, 1899, February 20, 1900). 


Guaranteed to produce these results. Weighs 
but three ounces, gives the short back and long 
front waist line; is provided with a detachable 
serviette supporter clasp, easily applied, dispens- 
ing with an extra belt, safety-pins or buckles. 

Price in Black or White Cotton, $1.50. Satin, 
any color, 82.50. Give easy waist measure over 
corsets. Sold by ’ 


MADAM WAITEE, 29 TEMPLE PLACE. 


Send 2-cent stamp for circular. 





We have received our Spring 
Importation of 


GLOVES 


the COLORS and STYLES are very 
attractive and the QUALITY is 
the best. 


MISS M. F. FISK. 


144 Tremont Street. 























BY MAIL. Free Co f 
SHORTHAN D Kerst’s School, Corning, N.¥ 


WO children may have board in a pleasant 

country home, with exceptional educational 

advantagesand careful oversight. Address Mrs. 
Jeannie G. Sinn, Vineland, N. J. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 


Judge Ogden, of Oakland, Cal., has 
rendered a decision that a husband is 
under no obligation to stay at home nights, 
or to tell where he has been when he does 
not come home. 


“I am writing a novel,’ said the author 
of ‘Prisoners of Hope”’ toa friend. ‘*Writ- 
ing a novel!’ exclaimed the astonished 
friend with alaugh. ‘‘Mary Johnston, you 
can’t write a novel!’ ‘I am trying,” said 
Miss Johnston, gently; and a very good 
book was the result.—N. ¥. Tribune. 








“PREVENTION is the best bridle.” You 
can prevent sickness and cure that tired 
feeling and all blood humors by taking 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla. 





— 


Nirng Overeoats 


Our Spring Overcoats 
are now ready. 


Prices $15 to $35 
Macullar Parker Company 


400 WASHINGTON STREET 











THE AMERICAN 
KITCHEN MAGAZINE 


is what you want 
If you are 
A Good Housekeeper, 
A Member of a Woman’s Club, 
A Teacher of Domestic Science, 
A Matron of an Institution, 
An Intelligent Woman, 


Because 


It gives recipes for wholesome, de- 
licious, and economical food. 

It is used constantly as a text-book 
by Women’s Clubs. 

It has pre-eminently the educational 
standpoint. 

It contains dietaries, plans of kitch- 
ens, and articles on all branches of 
household work. 

It is helping to bring about more 
intelligent living everywhere. 

Monthly $1.00 a year. 10 cents a number 
PUBLISHED BY 
The Home Science Publishing Company, 


Boston, Mass. 


The Club Woman 


is the name of the original, National 
Woman's Club Magazine, which is the 
ofticial organ of the Board of Directors of 
the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, and is therefore their regular me- 














dium of communication with the Club 
women of America. 

No up-to-date Club woman can afford to 
be without it. Sample copy free. 


$1.00 A YEAR. 


HELEN M. WINSLOW, Editor, 
104 School St., Egleston Square, Boston. 





Boston University 
School of Medicine 


The oldest coéducational medical school in 
New England. 

The first medical school in the country to 
establish a four years’ course. 

Large teaching force, including specialists. 


Advanced and Thorough 
Methods of Instruction 
Exceptional laboratory and clinical facili- 
ties, upwards of 20,000 patients being annually 


available for study. 
For catalogues and information apply to 


J. P. SUTHERLAND, M. D., Dean, 
295 Commonwealth Ave., Boston. 


Twenty-cighth year opens October 4, 1900, 


Entrance examinations June 7 and 8, and Oc- 
tober 1 and 2. 


DORCHESTER. 


TO LET OR FOR SALE. 





An Excellent House. 





POPE’S HILL, House and lot 199 
Neponset Avenue, N. W. corner of Boutwell 
Avenue; 10 rooms, all modern improvements, 
to be put in perfect order, set tubs, 
cemented cellar, bath, range, stoves, gas fix- 
tures, hot and cold water on two floors. Close 
to five lines of electrics, 5 minutes’ walk from 
Pope’s Hill Station of Old Colony R. R.; 15 
minutes by steam from new South Station 
foot of Summer Street; fare 6 cents by book 
of 50 rides. Keys with Mrs. Richards, No. 1 
Boutwell Avenue. Rent $30 per month. 
Price $5000, terms easy. 


WOMAN SUFFRAGE TRACTS. 


Tracts for use in debate, forty different 
kinds, postpaid, for 10 cents. These leaflets 
include speeches by Secretary John D. Long, 
Clara Barton, Hon. Geo. F. Hoar, Frances 
Willard, and others, as well as valuable 
testimony from States which have woman 
Suffrage. Address Learlet Department, M. 
W.S. A., 3 Park St., Boston, Mass. 
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THE EASTER MIRACLE. 


BY GEORGE H. BOKER. 


The yearly miracle of spring, 
Of budding tree and blooming flower, 

Which Nature’s feathered laureates sing 
In my cold ear, from hour to hour, 

Spreads all its wonders round my feet; 
And every wakeful sense is fed 

On thoughts that, o'er and o’er, repeat 
“The resurrection of the dead!” 

-_—— 


GOD’S SPARROWS. 


BY WILLIS BOYD ALLEN. 


Only a bird on his cross of fir; 

Look, you can see his feathers stir 

And hear his wee notes soft and low, 
Like echoes of songs from the long ago. 
“T am not bearing my cross, you see, 
For the cross itself is bearing me! 

We never are heard to murmur, ‘I must, 
But always twitter, ‘I trust! I trust!’ 
For not a fluttering sparrow can fall 

But into His hand, who loveth all.” 


Lord, hear thy children when they pray; 
Make us thy sparrows this Easter Day! 


AT EASTER TIDE. 








BY ARTHUR E. LOCKE. 


The tall and slender lilies scent the air 
With perfume of the coming summer days; 
The carols of the bluebird everywhere 
Blend with the children’s songs of holy 
praise ; 
While Nature smiles to greet our raptured 
gaze. 
Life has uprisen! The crocuses now flare 
Their flaming cups in beds that late were 
bare; 
While violets purple all the woodland 
ways. 
So comes a messenger that in my ear 


Whispers of Love the conqueror of Death; 
And joy springs to my heart and all seems 


clear! 
In dreams I see Love's all-victorious 
wreath— 
“Love lives beyond the shadowed grave, so 
fear 
No evil;’’ this the spirit-message saith! 








oo — 


THE ANGEL OF EASTER. 





BY MINNA IRVING. 





When the first of all Easters arose in a mist 
Of silver and amethyst out of the gloom, 
An angel came down from the gates of the 


dawn, 

And folded her wings by the rock-molded 
tomb. 

She sought for a blossom of spring, but in 
vain; 


[t was barren and brown in that garden of 
old; 
The twigs of the myrtle were brittle and dry, 
And the flowers were asleep in the moss 
and the mold. 


So she lifted the stone from the dark arching 
door, 
And laid on the threshold the delicate 


wreath 
She had worn in her tresses—the lilies of 
peace, 
Each rising, a star, from the green of its 
sheath. 


When the Lord had ascended, they came to 
the grave; 
The shroud and the lilies together were 
there; 
And lo! in the cup of a lily they found 
Entangled a thread of the angel’s bright 
hair. 
When the anthems of Easter exultant arise, 
An 1 the beautiful lilies are bending a-row, 
With the crimson and amber and violet lights 
From the windows above on their bosoms 
of snow, 
Draw near till you breathe the perfume they 
exhale, 
Look deep where the petals of ivory part; 
Behold what a marvel! The gold from the 
head 
Of the Angel of Easter is still in each heart. 
— Woman's Home Companion. 


THEIR FIRST NIGHT IN GUTHRIE. 


BY IMOGEN SLOAN. 


It is difficult to imagine what possible 
use any one living in a sod house on a 
Kansas prairie could have for a patent 
Gre-extinguisher; but none the Jess an 
adroit agent persuaded my aunt, Honor 
Sloan, to buy one and pay eight dollars 
for it. 

“The one and only thing you have to 
fear on your claim here,’’ said he, “isa 
prairie fire in grasshopper time; but with 
this extinguisher in your house, all you 
have to dois to stand in your doorway 
and turn the nozzle on any conflagration 
that may spring up. No fire can come 
within a hundred feet of you.”’ 

And Aunt Honor took it. The agent 
sold her three pounds of soda and a quart 
of sulphuric acid, enough to charge it 
fully three times. 

My aunt was a woman six feet tall, 
muscular and commanding; she had a 
hoarse voice, keen gray eyes, and a nose 
that might frighten anybody—and did 
frighten most agents for patent things. 
We all of us had reason to be thankful 
that tue agent for the fire-extinguisher 
had been made of sterner stuff than most 
of his predecessors. 

In addition to her indomitable and 
aggressive plysical characteristics, my 








aunt had an undaunted will; and after 
the fourth successive drought and the 
plagues of grasshoppers and hot winds 
and winters of blizzards, she decided that 
it would be enterprising to move. She 
was quite cheerful and undismayed in 
spirit. The neighboring farmers were 
disheartened. We often saw them stand- 
ing in their doorways, looking out over 
the blighted prairie, or sitting on the 
steps, whittling listlessly—if they hap- 
pened to have sticks to whittle; there 
wasn’t much lumber in our neighbor- 
hood. 

They all talked of moving away, but 
none of them with any real belief that 
they were going to better themselves. 
No doubt that was because in the last 
three years there had been such changes 
in their households. There weren’t many 
families that hadn’t lost members by 
death; women had succumbed under the 
strain of those terrible winters and cruel 
summers, and it wasn’t a good country 
in which to bring up little babies, Peo- 
ple are always reluctant to abandon their 
homes; but it’s harder still when they 
have to abandon newly made graves, too, 
So it was no wonder that so many of our 
neighbors felt depressed; and I suppose it 
was because we had escaped the sadness 
that had come into the lives of most of 
them, and because we had all managed to 
maintain rugged health through every- 
thing, that Aunt Honor, in the face of a 
dark future, was strong and hopeful. 

At any rate, she decided to start for 
Oklahoma. Yet when we left the little 
sod house that had been home to us for 
sO many years, my aunt made no attempt 
to disguise the tears that ran down her 
cheeks. 

The patent fire-extinguisher and the 
four hundred feet of barbed-wire fence 
that bad been around our truck-patch 
were among the heavier parts of our out- 
fit, but my aunt would take them, 

‘I put good money into that fire-ex- 
tinguisher,”’ said she, ‘and one never 
knows what may happen.” 

We had a span of the best, longest- 
legged loping mules in the whole Arkan- 
sas bottoms, and my younger brother 
Miles—Miles and I went to live with Aunt 
Honor after our parents died—bad taught 
those mules to lope by the hour. They 
travelled as easily as a pair of jack- 
rabbits. 

Everybody has heard of the Oklahoma 
‘*boomers’’ and ‘“‘sooners,’’ and of the 
tremendous race to get to the site of 
Guthrie to preémpt lots, after the ‘‘open- 
ing gun’’ was fired. The United States 
troops, it will be remembered, drove the 
sooners all back to the boundary-line. 
Nobody could start until the signal can- 
non was fired, and a great many unfair 
advantages were taken even then. 

A wild race followed. Heavy loads 
were a terrible handicap that day. The 
light outfits got the choice locations, 

To hold a lot in Guthrie, one was 
obliged to put up some sort of building 
on it immediately, else it would be 
‘‘jumped’’ in the night. Aunt Honor 
had, in the bottom of our wagon, her six 
preémption stakes and three hundred 
feet of inch boards, each board sawed 
eight feet long, and a roll of tarred paper, 

But when she saw how things were 
going,—when the boomers lined up wait- 
ing for the starting gun,—she threw all 
the lumber out on the ground except four 
boards, and she also threw out a bushel of 
beans, the barbed wire, two sacks of 
flour and a bag of corn. A more resolute 
boomer than my aunt never crossed the 
“strip;’’ the whole line cheered her when 
they saw the beans and lumber and wire 
go overboard. Several gathered round 
to pick up the boards, 

*You’re welcome,’ was all my aunt 
said to them. But she would not throw 
out that fire-extinguisher. 

At daybreak that memorable morning— 
April 22, 1889—Miles was on the front 
seat, holding the reins. Aunt Honor and 
I sat on the roll of bedding behind. At 
last we got the signal, and the run began. 

What yells went up! Whips cracked, 
and five hundred wagons raced across the 
prairie. From where we had camped, on 
the north boundary, the distance to the 
site of Guthrie was about fourteen miles. 

‘Easy at the start,’’ Aunt Honor kept 
saying to my brother. ‘‘Keep an eye to 


holes. Don’t breakatug. Steady loping 
does it, Miles. Steady, steady, that’s the 
way.” 


And steady loping did it. Only the men 
on horseback passed us. Not a wagon 
led us all the way down to the Cimarron 
fiver. Most of the teams balked when 
they came to the river-bank, but our 
mules took the ford in fine style. The 
water and sand came to the wagon-bed, 
but Aunt Honor snatched the whip from 
Miles and swung it herself. Three cuts 
and a crack, and we went up the farther 
bank like a trolley-car ona frosty morning! 

Not much of Guthrie had arrived when 
our wagon rolled up ‘Capitol Avenue.” 
The stakes were driven for afew of the 
streets, and about twenty horsemen were 
on the ground, looking for corner lots. 





We could bear them driving claim stakes 
all around us, 


‘Keep on up Capitol Avenue!” cried | 


Aunt Honor, ‘The best part of a town is 
always on the high ground. Now I’m 
here, I mean to pick my location.” 

But seeing ten or twelve teams coming 
from the other end of the town, we pulled 
up, and, after a good look around, chose 
two corner lots at a point where a cross 
street had been indicated. Miles drove 
our wagon upon one lot, and Aunt Honor 
ran over to the other with her stakes and 
her hatchet. AsI had just reached my 
majority, we intended to preémpt two 
lots. 

Within ten minutes we had our stakes 
down and our names marked on them, 
ready for land-office entry. Aunt Honor 
then had Miles split those remaining four 
boards, with the saw, into sixteen strips, 
to serve as the frame of a ‘‘house’’ on the 
lot opposite the one where the wagon 
stood, and on this frame we nailed the 
sheathing-paper. We now felt secure. 
Our house was twelve feet by ten, with 
the doorway opening on the avenue. As 
night came on, our small oil-stove could 
be seen burning, and our supper couking 
within. 

By sunset every lot about us was taken 
by somebody; but the wild scenes of hurry 
and rush during the day were as nothing 
compared with what followed that night. 
By sundown the slower ones had arrived, 
and were very sore to find all the best lots 
taken. A particularly bad crowd had 
come from Dodge City; and as they drove 
along the avenue, they denounced us all 
as ‘“‘sooners,’’—that is, settlers who had 
unlawfully come in before the “strip”? had 
been formally opened,—and they all de- 
clared loudly that our claims were worth- 
less. 

Claim-jumping began on all sides, and 
soon there was ‘‘jumping”’ by force. After 
dark, preémption stakes were pulled up 
and others driven in their places, 

Angry and excited shouts of remon- 
strance were heard all around, then re- 
volver shots, and several times the report 
of carbines. Men and horses were run- 
ning to and fro, some fleeing, others ap- 
parently pursuing. Just across from us, 
aman was shot and lay groaning. Aunt 
Honor and I kept close inside our house; 
I was greatly alarmed. 

About ten o'clock four men rushed our 
wagon off the lot which had been staked 
in my name, and took possession. Miles 
was sitting in the wagon with his shot- 
gun, but he dared not resist, for two of 
them “got the drop on him” with their 
revolvers. 

He stuck to the wagon, however, and 
kept hold of the mules. 

After a while Miles called out to us and 
I answered, but had hardly done so when 
three men approached, one of them ex- 
claiming, ‘‘Here’s another sooner! Rush 
it!” 

Aunt Honor had armed herself with the 
fire-extinguisher. 

“Keep off!” she shouted, resolutely. 
“This is my claim! This is my house!” 

“Call that a house!’’ cried a derisive 
voice. “I can down it at two kicks!” 

“Better not try it!’ cautioned Aunt 
Honor. “If you come near you'll be 
sorry! Keep off! I mean what I say!’’ 

But hearing only a woman's voice, one 
of them stole forward, probably with the 
intention of pulling the house away. He 
encountered unexpected resistance. Aunt 
Honor opened the nozzle of the extin- 
guisher and caught him full in the face 
with a jet of the pungent, acidulated 
fluid. The fellow nearly measured his 
length on the ground, and jumped back 
ward, strangling and coughing. 

Those behind him also got a dose of it. 
“It’s vitriol!” one of them shouted. ‘It'll 
burn your eyes out!” 

They all ran back, for Aunt Honor had 
dashed out into the middle of the avenue, 
and with that fire-extinguisher under her 
left arm was sending jets many feet on all 
sides of her. 

Then she turned it on the scamps who 
had just rushed Miles off our other lot, 
and sprayed them. 

**You old Jezebel!’ one of them yelled, 
and fired his revolver at ber. 

But Aunt Honor's blood was up now; 
she kept playing on them inthe dark, and 
the rogues ran away—probably thinking 
that the fluid was pure vitriol. 

When they had gone, Miles pulled up 


their stakes, drove ours again, and hauled 
| the wagon back on the lot. 

We were not molested again that night. 
The next day affairs in the new com- 
munity quieted down considerably. We 
entered our claims without further oppo- 
sition, and during the next three years my 
aunt put aside a very satisfactory amount 
of money made by keeping a boarding- 
house and a hotel there.— Youth's Com- 
panion. 





—_- 


A THOUSAND TEAPOTS. 


Anybody in want of teapots should go 
to Japan. An Englishwoman, an artist, 
during a sojourn in that country collected 
more than a thousand specimens, no two 
of them alike. According to the North- 
west Magazine her collection is valued at 
five thousand dollars. 

Some of the teapots are real curiosities. 
One huge, caldron-like affair holds three 
gallons, while at least a dozen specimens 
are sosmall that athimbleful would cause 
them to overflow. 

There are pots in the shape of birds, 
beasts, and fowls. Fishes and frogs have 
lent their forms to some, and there is a 
beetle to be seen in the collection, as well 
as a fat, squirming eel. Buddha himself 
has been pressed into service as a model. 
Swans, correct to the last curl of neck and 
feathers, form teapots so small that they 
can be hidden in the palm of the hand. 
There are lotus-bud pots, and others in 
the form of a tea-bouse. 

All materials are included in the collec- 
tion,—iolaid silver, hammered copper, 
iron exquisitely wrought, and all the dif. 
ferent kinds of Japanese pottery. Several 
specimens cost one hundred dollars each, 
but so cheap is artistic handiwork in the 
far East that many of the others were 
bought for a few cents. 





- -_-- 





CHARLOTTE FISKE BATES TO S. B, A. 


The following by Charlotte Fiske Bates 
was not received in time for Miss An- 
thony’s birthday, but our readers will be 
glad to see it, though late: 


TO MISS SUSAN B. ANTHONY. 
1820—Feb. 15—11W0. 


The long-waged war is wearisome, 
But s ill the Cause moves on; 

With gift and plaudit here we come 
To biess its veteran. 


This Fifteenth rings eight decades out, 
Yet finds thee brave and strong; 
God give thee life to see the rout 
Of woman’s mighty wrong! 


O wise in spirit! young, if old, 
Still for this army plan; 

To-day, though with thy fourscore told, 
Well canst thou lead the van! 


What simple offering will please 
Our Roman pioneer, 

Which Poverty, as well as Ease, 
Can give her now and here? 


It is the pledge. through word and work, 
To show all skeptic souls 

That those no other duty shirk 
Who seek one at the polls! 


What of the hostile sneer and scorn? 
Glory to thine and thee! 

Twilight is changing into morn; 
Defeat, to victory! 

Feb, 12, 1900. 





—_—- 


“HE KNOWS BEST.” 





Mrs. Annie G, Jobnson, president of 
the Georgia State Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, tells the following story: 


Oo a hot August day, two club women 
drove fifteen or eighteen miles over a moun 
tain to procure a weaver to use a hand- 
loom at the coming State Fair. 

They arrived tired and warm, and at 
once stated their business, 

They had come to invite Mrs. B, to take 
charge of the loom, and they assured her 
that all expenses would be paid and she 
would have the pleasure of two weeks in 
Atlanta, and an opportunity to see the 
Fair. Naturally, she was delighted, and 
accepted at once, provided her husband 
| should be willing. 

The club women, having husbands who 
were always pleased at their pleasure, felt 
that the husband’s consent would be easily 
obtained. 

That morning the subject was men- 
tioned, only, to their astonishment, to hear 
that the wife could not leave on account 
of the cooking. 

One of the club women offered to pay a 
cook, and named the woman whom she 
would send. But to no avail. Consent could 
not be wrung from that husband. After 
an hour of useless pleading, one of the 
club women said: “Mrs. B. needs a 
change, don’t you think, Mrs, B.?” 

What do you think Mrs, B. said? 

**He knows best.”’ 

That ended the conversation. The club 
women spent the night, and drove back 








the eighteen miles in perfect disgust, but 
with the firm conviction that two clubs 
were needed in that house; one a woman’s 
rights—to teach the woman to assert her 
own individuality—and another for the 
man, a wooden one, with the aid of which 
she might convince him she really had 
some, although neither had ever known it 
before. 





— er ee 


SHE IS CONVERTED. 

Mrs. Clarence Burns, ex-president of 
the Woman’s West Side Republican Club 
of New York, in speaking of her experi- 
ences in public and philanthropic work, 
says: 

“No woman can be long in public life 
without finding out how she is limited 
and her usefulness circumscribed by the 
lack of the ballot. I am not an active 
suffragist, but I can understand why 
women need the suffrage, and how it 
would strengthen every cause in which 
they are interested. 

“TI speak from experience. I went into 
public and philanthropic work absolutely 
opposed to the idea of suffrage for women, 
I could not see how a woman of refine- 
ment could want to vote. I thought men 
could and would do everything necessary. 

“IT have found my mistake. Again and 
again I have seen the bills we were work- 
ing for thrown out, because only women, 
voteless women, were advocating them, 
Women before Legislatures are treated 
with the utmost courtesy. Members are 
too wise now to show them the contempt 
of former years. But, with charming 
politeness and the most deferential man- 
ner imaginable, they kill the bill for 
which women have worked hard and long, 

“They would not do it if women had 
votes. They would consider long and 
seriously before alienating 100,000 women 
with ballots in their hands. 

‘‘Women have to find these things out 
gradually. They may have to learn them 
by experience, as I did. I am thoroughly 
convinced that n» woman can be long in 
public work without finding out that a 
great many of the things she wants can 
be reached only through the ballot.”’ 


—_—- 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


American society women have raised 
about $40,000 for the nursing of British 
soldiers in the Transvaal. 

Society is thoroughly coéperative in 
this, that all things in it work together 
for good opportunities for ready men.— 
John G. Woolley. 

“It has taken many years and much 
hard work for the reformers of our time 
to learn that cure is good, but prevention 
infinitely better.’"—Lady Henry Somerset. 

The cats that occupy the Chateau des 
Bétes, near Bourg-la-Reine, France, are 
the legatees of a countess, who left a 
clause in her will bequeathing 700 francs 
a year to them, beside the castle. 

The dramatic rights to Miss Mary John- 
ston’s novel, ‘‘To Have and to Hold,” have 
been sold to Charles Frohman. It will be 
dramatized at once and presented next 
season. The dramaticrights were put up 
at auction and the bidding was very lively. 

Mrs. Henry N. Couden is the only per- 
son, except members of Congress, allowed 
in the Speaker’s lobby while the House is 
in session. Her husband, the Rev. Mr. 
Couden, chaplain of the House, is blind. 
He is brought to the capitol daily by Mrs. 
Couden and remains until she comes for 
him. 

A year ago last Chiistmas Chin Shue, a 
prosperous Harrison Avenue merchant, 
married the daughter of Lee Tong Hay of 
San Francisco. One month ago a little 
black-haired infant with a Chinese squall 
was born. Yesterday the son and heir 
was christened Joln L. Bates, in honor of 
the Lieutenant-Governor.—Boston Post. 

A movement has been started among 
the enlisted men of the Navy to present 
Miss Helen Gould with a silver model of 
the Maine. It was started by Howard 
Carter, who trains the carrier pigeons on 
the Cob Dock at the New York Navy 
Yard. He is also the editor of the new 
Navy Chronicle. 

A person with a mathematical mind has 
figured out thatina programme of twenty 
waltzes, four polkas and two quadrilles a 
dancer covers nearly twelve miles. 

“Talana Elanda Smith” and ‘‘Belmon- 
tina Grasspana Modderriva Brown’’ are 
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names which have been given to babies in 
Cape Colony. A Boer named Troskie has 
had his son baptized Immanuel Kriiger 
Steyn Triomphus—a combination ‘‘sacred 
and profane.’’—London Star. 

Iu Ohio the birds have found an unex- 
pected friend. Fishermen on the Lake 
Erie shore say that if it were not for the 
gulls eating the dead fish that are washed 
ashore every day, the water would soon 
become so contaminated that fish could 
not live in it. For this reason, an effort 
is being made to pass a law forbidding 
the slaughter of seagulls on Lake Erie 
shore.—N. Y. Tribune. 

Mary Berri Chapman Hansbrough, wife 
of the senior U. S. Senator from North 
Dakota, is a Washington girl. Gifted with 
musical, artistic, and literary talent, which 
has been thoroughly cultivated, she has 
attained marked success in all three fields. 
She has illustrated for Puck, Truth, the 
Cosmopolitan, and St. Nicholas, and con- 
tributed poems to the Century Magazine 
and other publications. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


OHIO. 


The school elections are just over in 
Ohio. Throughout the State, where there 
was any contest or any reason for women 
to vote, their vote was heavy. Over 9,000 
women registered in Cleveland. Mrs. 
Taylor, the only woman nominated in 
that city for the School Board, received 
$1,388 votes. The highest vote received 
by any man running on her ticket was 
27,220. A woman waselected at Ravenna. 
Six hundred women voted in Youngs- 
town. Both of these towns heretofore 
have been exceedingly conservative. The 
Cleveland Leader said editorially, “A 
little bad weatber will not prevent women 
from exercising their right of suffrage.’’ 
In Canton. 1,500 women voted. This is 
McKinley’s home, and the population is 
only 40,000, This is one of the towns 
where we are going to have a National 
Conference. HAkkIET TAYLOR UpTon, 





-> 


TO THE MASSACHUSETTS LEAGUES. 


MONTHLY LETTER, 


The State Board of Directors held its 
April meeting at 3 Park Street, Boston, 
April 6. 

NATIONAL SUFFRAGE BAZAR, 


The National American W. 8S. A. will 
hold a National Suffrage Bazar in New 
York next December, and each State Suf- 
frage Association is requested to take a 
table. The proceeds go to the national 
treasury for national work. It was voted 
upanimeusly that Massachusetts would 
take a table. The representatives of 
Massachusetts and Pennsylvania on the 
official board of the N. A. W. S. A. 
have for years been urging the hold- 
ing of a National Bazar, and are largely 
responsible for the decision to have one; 
80 we are under especial obligation 
to do our share to make it a success. 
As we are well used to getting up a whole 
Bazar, it ought not to be hard for us to 
furnish one table, and a table which shall 
do credit to our State. But if this is to be 
accomplished, the work must not be left 
to the last moment. Let the officers of 
each local League bring the matter before 
the League at once, and urge the members 
to begin immediately to make things, and 
to keep it upal! summer, Our experience 
has proved that useful things sell best; 
that there is absolutely no limit to the 
number of sheets, pillow cases, and towels 
that people will buy; and that it is easier 
to dispose of four articles costing 25 
cents each than of one article costing a 
dollar, Please send word to this office 
what you mean to do for the Bazar, in 
order that the reports may be published, 
to encourage others, all over the country. 


APRIL, 1900, 


MASSACHUSETTS LEGISLATURE, 


The Committee on Constitutional 
Amendments has reported ‘‘leave to with- 
draw,” on our petition for the submission 
of an amendment, Representatives Geo. 
H. Fall of Malden, Ulysses G. Haskell of 
Beverly, and Charles E. Haywood of 
Lynn, dissenting, and reporting in our 
favor. 


LARGE VOTE IN NEW YORK. 


Those who may have thought it would 
be a long time before any suffrage meas- 
ure could be carried in an Eastern State 
should notice the recent very encouraging 
vote in New York. In the last Legislature, 
the bill to allow tax-paying women to vote 
on questions of municipal taxation passed 
the lower house by the enormous majority 
of 98 to 9, and failed by a close vote in 
the Senate. This year it passed the lower 
house unanimously, and was defeated in 
the Senate by a majority of only four 
votes. 

STUDY THE ORGANIZATION REPORT. 


Our new National President, Mrs. Carrie 
Chapman Catt, has called upon all the 
State Associations to try to double their 
membership this year, and Massachusetts 
is trying with the rest. Mrs. Catt asks 
each local League (1) to double its own 
membership, and (2) to form one other 
ocal League. At the Washington Con- 
vention, a Work Conference on Organiza- 
tion was held, at which the different State 
Presidents and the most experienced and 
Successful organizers from all parts of 
the country met to compare views as to the 
best methods of forming organizations, 





keeping up the interest, and increasing 
the membership. So many valuable sug- 
gestions were made at this meeting that 
I am sending the Woman’s JouRNAL of 
April 7, containing a marked copy of the 
report, to the president and secretary of 
each local League. Please read it care- 
fully, in connection with this effort to 
double the membership and the number 
of our Leagues. The hints contained in 
it, well studied and digested, ought to 
enable the weakest League to grow and 
thrive, and to form another. 


COLLEGE WOMEN'S DRAMATICS, 


The young women of the newly formed 
College Equal Suffrage League will give a 
dramatic entertainment in Association 
Hall, Boston, on the evening of April 25, 
to raise funds for their work. They wish 
next year to offer a prize of $100 for the 
best essay on equal suffrage to the young 
women students of all the women’s col- 
leges and coéducational colleges in Massa- 
chusetts. The dramatics bid fair to be 
brilliant. Two pieces will be presented— 
“The Weather-Vane of Love,” by Mr. 
Rufus M. Gilimore, author of the amus- 
ing farce given at the Suffrage Bazar last 
December, and “The Judgment of Miner- 
va,’’ by Mrs. Julia Ward Howe’s daugh- 
ter, Mrs. Florence Howe Hall. Mrs. Hall 
has had requests for permission to give 
this play from Massachusetts to Califor- 
nia, and one of the teachers at Tuskegee, 
Ala., seeing in the Woman's JOURNAL 
that it was to be given here, has just writ- 
ten asking that it may be given at Tus- 
kegee. It includes a large number of 
performers, and beautiful tableaux, as 
well as much witty and sparking dialogue 
in rhyme, between su ffragists and ‘‘Antis.”’ 
A number of these young college women 
have real dramatic talent, and some of 
those who will take part were famous 
actresses at Kadcliffe. Tickets, reserved 
seats 50 cents, admission 25, are for sale 
at 3 Park Street, and many of the Leagues 
have taken tickets to sell. Those that 
have not are invited to do so. The best 
seats are going rapidly, and those who 
wish to be sure of good places should 
secure them at once. 

Mrs. Park, president of the College 
Equal Suffrage League, reports that 
within a week she has received about 
forty applications for membership, from 
all parts of the country. 

THE MAY FESTIVAL. 

The Massachusetts W. S. A. will unite, 
as always, with the New England W. 8, A. 
in the annual Festival and banquet to be 
held the last week in May. Both Miss 
Susan B. Anthony and Mrs, Carrie Chap. 
man Catt will be present, with other good 
speakers, and the occasion promises to be 
even more brilliant than usual, 

LEAGUE REPORTS. 

BROOKLINE is congratulating itself on 
the election of Mis. Baker to the school 
board. She received « larger vote than 
any of the other successful candidates for 
the board, larger even than Messrs. Hoar 
and Walker, who are highly and deservedly 
esteemed. Her opponent, who was left 
far behind, sent her a handsome letter of 
congratulation. Many ‘“Antis” voted, 
and found it not nearly so bad as they ex- 
pected. There were women at the town 
hall all day; they met their friends, and it 
was like a reception. This year 235 
women voted, as against 121 last time. 
The registered women were divided up 
among a committee, each woman agreeing 
to see certain ones, and all were asked to 
vote, Next year it is intended to have 
registration committees all over Brook- 
line, and to get 1,000 women registered. 
Miss M, M. Gilbert arranged three success- 
ful meetings to urge registration. The 
men worked heartily with the women, 
and defrayed most of the expenses; 4,000 
printed postal cards were sent out, signed 
by ten representative men, headed by 
Wm. I. Bowditch, urging Mrs. Baker’s 
election, and setting forth that 232 of the 
353 cities and towns in Massachusetts had 
women on theschool boards in 1898. 

A very good meeting was held at Mrs. 
Windsor’s, with an address on ‘‘Patriot- 
ism” by Mrs. Lucia Ames Mead, and an 
afternoon tea at the same place. 


ALLSTON met at Mrs. Hapgood’s. Mrs. 
Park spoke on the Washington Conven- 
tion, and all were charmed. Some ‘An- 
tis’’ were present. At the close, new 
members were added to the League. 


NATICK was visited by a storm on the 
evening of the meeting, and Miss Stowe, 
of South Framingham, who was to have 
spoken on ‘‘Hawaii,’’ did not get there; 
but a gentleman who had formerly lived 
in Hawaii gave an informal talk on the 
subject. 

Roxsury had an interesting meeting at 
Miss Peabody’s. Mrs. Hutchings, for- 
merly of the Horace Mann School, ad- 
dressed the League, and brought with her 
four deaf and dumb pupils, to illustrate 
how wonderfully they could be taught. 
The next meeting will be with Mrs. 
Currier. 

LYNN has elected new officers, and has 
changed its name from Woman Suffrage 
Club to Equal Rights Club, Rev. AdaC., 
Bowles addressed the last meeting on 
‘*‘Women as Inventors.” 

LEOMINSTER has acted on the sugges- 
tion that the local Leagues pass at their 
meetings the resolutions adopted by the 
State Association at the Fortnightlies, 
and have them published in their local 
papers. This is a good way to get facts 
on our question before the public, as the 
papers are almost always willing to pub- 
lish such a resolution, if not too long, as 
a matter of news. The president of the 
Baltimore Equal Suffrage Association 
writes that they are trying in Maryland 
our plan of embodying in resolutions the 
facts they wish to get into the papers, and 
find it works well. 


NEW DEPARTURE IN SOMERVILLE. 


SOMERVILLE has lately appointed a su- 
perintendent of a new branch of work,— 





that of getting subscribers for the Wo 
MAN'S JOURNAL and Woman's Column. 
This is an excellent plan, and other 
Leagues would do well to adopt it. 
Where many copies of the suffrage papers 
are taken, interest in the work is always 
lively; where they are not taken, it lan- 
guishes. 
CHANGE OF TIME. 


It was voted that the monthly meetings 
of the State Board of Directors be held 
hereafter at 2.30 instead of at 2 P. M. 

ALICE STONE BLACKWELL. 

3 Park St., Boston, April 9, 1900, 








LITERARY NOTICES. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF My MorTuer, Mrs. 
Anne Jean Lyman of Northampton. 
By Susan L. Lesley. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 1899, 
Price, $2.50. 

This is “ta picture of domestic and 
social life in New England in the first half 
of the Nineteenth Century,’ and a most 
interesting and suggestive picture it is. 
It is inscribed to the memory of the 
writer’s beloved brother, Edward Hutch- 
inson Robbins Lyman, and to that of her 
dear cousins, Anne Smith Robbins and 
John Murray Forbes, who also “illus- 
trated in their lives the wise and benefi- 
cent virtues of a common ancestry.” 
When this memoir was first printed (not 
published), in 1876, the one hundred 
copies were distributed among the rela- 
tives and friends of Mrs. Lyman, But the 
fact that it was not written for the public 
gave the narrative a peculiar charm, 
bringing the reader, as it were, into the 
bosom of a delightful household, and 
introducing one into a circle of relatives 
and friends. So a second edition was 
printed, with an introduction by Rev. 
James Freeman Clarke. It is now for the 
first time published, and our only regret 
is that it had not been made accessible to 
the public 25 years ago, 

Anne Jean Robbins was born in Milton, 
Mass,, in 1789, the third child of Hon. 
Edward Hutchinson Robbins and Eliza- 
beth Murray. She was named for two 
Scotch aunts, Anne and Jean Bennet, 
She was fortunate alike in her ancestry, 
in the beautiful town of Milton her birth- 
place, and in the town of Northampton, 
where she and her husband, Judge Lyman, 
spent so many years, the recognized social 
leaders in a society which combined 
equality and culture to a degree hardly 
ever paralleled even in New England. Mr. 
Clarke well says: 

A manly independence pervaded every 
household, the independence born of puri- 
tanism, Kindness was welcomed, but 
favors were out of the question. Those 
who were next door to want would hardly 
accept assistance. More diplomacy than 
might disentangle the intricate complica- 
tions of States would be required to induce 
the poorest people of a New England town 
to accept a load of wood or a barrel of 
potatoes. All were equal on this plane of 
independence, but it was a genuine 
equality which willingly recoguized superi- 
ority of faculty in any one, which readily 
accepted any mastership of culture or 
inbred ability. It was an equality which 
went hand in hand with mutual respect. 
Above all, there was brotherhood. The 
fraternity for which we now struggle so 
ineffectually was a hundred years ago part 
of the life of each New England town, All 
knew each other. There was no luxury 
or display to separate. Habits were simple 
and economy universal. The prayer of 
Lemuel was fulfilled, for no one was in 
absolute poverty, and no one was so rich 
as to be above prudence and self-denial in 
expenditure, 

Emerson 
memoir: 

One wonders, as he reads, how much 
resource of event and character and hap- 
piness a genial mind and heart can find in 
one inland town. It makes me proud of 
my country. 

This memoir and that of Jobn Murray 
Forbes should be made companion vol- 
umes in every public and private library. 
They describe the lives of a representa- 
tive man and woman at their best, in the 
earlier part of the century now drawing to 
aclose. If read aloud in every family of 
growing sons and daughters, they would 
do much to mould in noble forms and 
proportions the lives of coming genera- 
tions. H. B. B. 


said, after reading this 


Tue PrRosE oF EDWARD ROWLAND SILL, 
with an Introduction Comprising Some 
Familiar Letters. Boston and New 
York: Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 1900, 
$1.25 
It is a striking evidence of a man’s in- 

spiring personality, when his friends feel 

unwilling to allow its unstudied utter- 
ances to be forgotten. Mr. Sill was known 
only to a limited circle of readers, mainly 
by very bright and graceful poems; but 
his prose was largely anonymous, like his 
paragraphs in the ‘Contributors’ Club’’ 
ot The Atlantic Monthly. In this he very 
frequently discoursed, sometimes having 
several diverse paragraphs in a single 
number, and “provoking by his light, in- 
cisive attacks more responses than any 
other member of that game of blindman’s 
buff.’? Indeed, it is from these and from 
longer articles printed, and read but not 
printed, as well as from private letters, 
that this volume is made up. It is a labor 
of love, and will serve to keep his memory 





green in the hearts of those who knew 
him, It will also introduce his winning 
personality to many outside of that circle. 
His short life began in Windham, Conn., 
in 1841, and ended in Cuyahoga Falls, 
Ohio, in 1887. These 46 years were spent 
in varied intellectual activities. He grad- 
uated at Yale in 1861. Thence at the age 
of 20 he went to California and engaged 
in business. In 1867, he returned East 
and studied for a few months in the 
Harvard University Divinity School. 
Then he married and devoted himself to 
writing; translated Rau’s ‘* Mozart,’ 
helped edit the New York Evening Mail, 
and brought out a volume of poems. His 
gift of stimulating the thoughts of others 
drew him into the profession of teaching, 
and he became principal of an academy 
in Ohio, But the remembrance of the 
glorious climate of California carried him 
back there to assume charge of a bigh 
school in Oakland, where he spent three 
years. In 1874 he became professor of 
English literature in the University of 
California, In 1883 he returned East with 
the intention of devoting himself exclu- 
sively to literary work. But for his death, 
after a brief illness in 1887, he would 
doubtless have become more widely 
known. He had a genius for friendship, 
and was deeply mourned by his family 
and associates. This volume contains 
many of his brief articles, which are gems 
of thought and feeling, such as “The 
Most Pathetic Figure in Story,” *‘A New 
Earth in the Old Earth’s Arms,” ‘The 
Invisible Part of this World We Live In,” 
“Old Morton,’ and ‘‘Wanted—a Friend.” 
This book will be a delightful companion 
for summer outings. H, B. B. 


Joy AND OTHER PormMs. By Danske 
Dandridge. Second enlarged edition. 
New York and London: G, P, Putnam’s 
Sons. 1900. Price, $1.50, 


These graceful and musical poems are 
dedicated “to that pearl among women, 
Lilian Whiting.”’ They are grouped as 
poems of imagination, of nature, of love 
and friendship, and some defy classifica- 
tion. Their charm is in their spontaneity. 
The opening stanzas of the volume are a 
key to its varied contents: 

Play on my soul, thou Spirit from the skies, 

And with me rise 

Far o'er the tops of upward-gazing trees, 

That I, before so mute, 

Transformed, become thy lute, 

May learn the secret of all harmonies, 

Be seated in a warm love-light; 

Play tenderly, and from some tranquil height 

Drop down clear notes of peace to men belov 4 

Possess me, fly with me-—-I care not where 
we go. 

Daisy. The Autobiography of a Cat. 

By Miranda Eliot Swan, Boston: Noyes 

Brothers, 1900. 


Almost every child loves a cat, and 
every one is amused and attracted by the 
graceful antics of a kitten. This story is 
just what will most delight a circle of 
little folks. We can imagine a mother 
gathering her small people around her to 
hear, before going to bed, a chapter of 
lively cat autobiography. The 25 chapters 
will while away a month, and when the 
month is ended the series can begin anew, 

Children’s interest is more easily en- 
listed in pet animals and birds than in 
human beings; and of all animals none 
appeals to them so strongly as a kitten. 
Its vivacity, grace, quick perceptions, un- 
expected movements, and readiness for 
frolic, commend themselves to the youth- 
ful fancy, and fill children with merry 
delight. Daisy’s adventures will be a 
topic of absorbing interest. Probably no 
juvenile publication this year will be more 
widely welcomed than this autobiography 
of a cat. 

The charm of the book results from 
the sympathy which the writer feels with 
the creature she describes. It is not an 
imaginary cat, but a real live cat which 
she portrays. Her love for Daisy enables 
her to describe the feline qualities with 
such felicitous veracity that the reader 
shares her feelings. We commend the 
book to all who have young children in 
charge. H. B. B, 
By Horatic W. 


LIVING BY THE SPIRIT, 


Dresser. New York and London: G. 
P. Putnam's Sons. 1900. Price, 75 
cents, 


The purpose of this little book is to 
simplify the problem of life. The treatise 
is a stepping-stone, a helping hand by the 
wayside. How to master the secret of 
life? How to conceive our ideal? What 
is life, and who are we that live it? In 
successive chapters the author tries to 
answer these questions. He gives the 
foundation, the method, the secret, the 
discovery, the law, the spirit, the ideal. 
‘*The prime essential is to remember the 
spiritual law, to concentrate, to be true 
to the spirit.”” ‘‘Remember the law of 
change, and all the forces of the universe 
come to our aid. Nothing can hinder. 
Here is the rock, the basis of life. Knowl- 
edge and power and freedom come to him 
who is true to this supreme possession of 
the soul.”’ H. B. B. 





APRIL SHOWERS 
Wash away the filth and waste that have 
accumulated during winter. 

In like manner Hood’s Sarsaparilla ex- 
pels from the blood impurities that have 
been deposited during the season when 
there bas been but little perspiration and 
perhaps constant confinement in impure 
and vitiated air. It is a boon to tired 
mothers, housekeepers, teachers, and 
others who spend their time indoors. 

It gives the blood richness and vitality, 
fitting it to nourish and strengthen the 
nerves, muscles, and all the great organs 
of the body. It cures all spring humors 
and banishes that tired feeling. 

It is the best medicine money can buy 
for all diseases caused by impure or im- 
poverished blood. You should begin tak- 
ing it to-day. 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 





Woman’s Medical College 


OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


Fiftieth Annual Session opened Sept. 27. Four 
years’ Curriculum. Sessions seven and a half 
months. Thorough Laboratory courses in all de 
artments. Clinical Instruction and Quizzes, 
LARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean, North College 
Avenue and 2ist Street, PHILADELPHIA. Pa. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medical 
college in New England whose Diplomas are reo 
ognized by the Mass. Med. Society. 


Will commence its next regular course of lectures 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corner 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 


Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1900. 
For further information or catalogues, address 
Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFFICE AND RESIDENCK: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston, 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENE! AL 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 











The Great Northwest 


IS BEST REACHED VIA THE 


OREGON SHORT 
LINE R. R. 


Spokane, Seattle, Tacoma, Portland. 
The Finest Trains in the West, 
BUFFET LIBRARY 
(Most compleie library.) 


PULLMAN PALACE SLEEPERS 


(The latest productions.) 


RECLINING CHAIR CARS 


(Absolutely new.) 


DINING CARS 
(Elegant service.) 


SOLID VESTIBULE. 


D. E. BURLEY, 
Gen, Pass. and Ticket Agent, 
S. W. ECCLES, 
Gen. Traffic Manager, 


Salt Lake City, Utah. 


WHY GO TO 
EUROPE, 


Facing the Dangers of the Ocean in Winter? 





THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC. 


“Sunset Limited,” 


OPERATING OVER 
SUNSET ROUTE, 


free from the inconveniences of high altitudes 
and of snow, will carry you 


SMOOTHLY, SAFELY, and PLEASANTLY, 


to America’s famous winter resorts 1n California, 

Special through trains, consisting of sleepin 
and dining cars, leave New York Saturdays an 
Tuesdays, connecting directly with the “Sunset 
Limited ” at New Orleans 

For full information, free iJlustrated pamph- 
lets, maps, and time tables, also lowest rates, 
aes car tickets, and baggage checked, apply 
oO 


EDWIN HAWLEY, Ass’t General Traflic Mgr. 
L. H. NUTTING, Eastern Passenger Agent. 


349 BROADWAY, (Cor. Leonard St.)) NEW 
BATTERY PLACE(Washington Bid’g.) | YORK 


EK. E. CURRIER, N. E. Agent, 
9 State St., Boston, Mass. 

A sample copy of the “Sunset” Magazine, a 
monthly publication devoted to the development 
of the Pacific coast, will be sent on application 
on receipt of 5 cents in stamps. 


CALIFORNIA 


CREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW RATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON. 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 


Leave Boston and New England points every 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an@ 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago. Kansas City, Ft. Worth and E] Pago 
to Los Angeles. 

These me nea a, are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evide 
that we offer the best. ibd , und 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston, 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 
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OvAL 


Makes the food more delicious and wholesome 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., NEW YORK. 
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WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

A reception to Miss Mary Johnston, 
author of ‘“‘To Have and to Hold,” will be 
a feature of the annual meeting of the 
Alabama State Federation, to be held next 
month in Birmingham. A host of North. 
ern women will wish they could be there, 
to shake hands with Miss Johnston, and 
thank her for the many hours of delight 
she has given them. 


The April Chautauquan devotes its de- 
partment entitled ‘‘Topics of the Hour’ 
to a valuable bibliography on ‘‘Women’s 
Clubs,” compiled by C. H. Hastings, giv- 
ing along list of authors and magazine 
articles that have treated the subject, 
with topic subdivisions intended to aid in 
analytical study. The aim of the series 
of bibliographies appearing monthly in 
the Chautauguan is to help the average 
reader and student to select from the mass 
of books and articles upon important cur- 
rent topics the material which will be of 
most use to him. ‘‘Woman Labor and 
Child Labor’ was the subject of the bib- 
liography in the February number, ‘Col- 
lege, Social, and University Settlements’’ 
of that in the March number. 


The Tennessee State Federation will 
hold its annual meeting next week at 
Memphis. Its special work is educational, 
and it aims to aid the educational progress 
of Tennessee. Through the efforts of Mrs. 
Beard and ber able chairman of education, 
Miss Bloomstein of the Peabody Normal 
at Nashville, a bill introduced two years 
ago in the Legislature, for compulsory ed- 
ucation in Tennessee, is making headway 
at each session. 


Mrs. Mary Heinman Abel keeps the 
subject of improved domestic science be- 
fore the women’s clubs. She has secured 
a second pupil from the Arundel! Club of 
Baltimore, and one frum the civic clubs of 
Philadelphia, forthe spring quarter of the 
Employers’ Course at the School of 
Housekeeping in this city. The Boston 
Herald says: 

With such advocates of scientific train- 
ing for home-makers as Mrs. Abel and 
Mrs. Ellen H. Richards, the domestic de- 
partments of the clubs cannot be back- 
ward about inaugurating scholarships in 
the school of housekeeping. Other simi- 
lar schools are being started. At the Bos- 
ton Women’s E. and I. Union letters have 
been received recently, showing that 
schools have been established at Cincin- 
nati and Hamilton, O., and Oakland, Cal. 
At the last-named place a wealthy woman 
has endowed the institution, and a gor- 
geous array of nickel-plated utensils, it is 
said, makes the kitchens truly dazzling 
apartments. 

A large correspondence has sprung up 
at the Women’s Union relative to the for- 
mation of domestic science schools, and 
to speakers upon every phase of the do- 
mestic problem. 


The Charity Club of Boston will bold 
its annual birthday breakfast at the Ven- 
dome on April17. The guest of honor 
will be Admiral Sampson, accompanied 
by Mrs. Sampson and four officers of the 
Navy Yard and their wives. Mrs. Esther 
F. Boland will respond to the toast, ‘The 
Part of Massachusetts Women in the 
Spauish-American War.”’ 


The officers of the new ‘College Equal 
Suffrage League’ are in demand among 
the women’s clubs. The vice-president, 
Miss Sarah Cone Bryant, gave an interest- 
ing talk before the Melrose Woman's 
Club last week on “Sonnets in English 
Literature,” and Mrs. Inez Haynes Gill- 
more will address the Arlington Woman’s 
‘Club, April 18, on ‘Some Diaries and 
Table Talks.” 


The Atlanta City Federation, with its 
1,800 members, believing that prevention 
is better than cure, is working for the es- 
tablishment of a reformatory for juvenile 
offenders, before they have a chance to 
develop into hardened criminals. Recorder 
Boyle and the best men of Atlanta had 
already begun the effort, and the interest 
culminated a few days ago in a meeting 
of men and women at the Court House. 
It was addressed by preachers, business 
men, and women from various organiza- 
tions, including the president of the 
State Federation, representing 8,000 mem- 
bers. The object of the meeting was to 
urge the grand jury to put the question 
of a reformatory before the voters of Ful- 
ton County. The request has been grant- 
ed, and the election is ordered for May 15. 
Now, if the women of the Atlanta City 
Federation could only put their 1,800 
votes into the scale, what a substantial 














help it would be toward carrying this 
righteous measure! 

The newly formed Maryland State Fed- 
eration has just held its first meeting in 
Baltimore. An interesting address was 
made by Dr. Octavia Williams Bates, of 
Detroit, on “Clubs as Educational Fac- 
tors.” She said: 


Club membership broadens each indi- 
vidual club, and prevents the establish- 
ment of mutual admiration parties. It 
neutralizes the natural tendency toward 
self-satisfaction and self-absorption. If 
one studies the inception, progress, and 
development of women’s clubs in any 
community, he will find they are strong 
and vital educational factors; first, to the 
individuals who compose the club, and, 
second, to society in its broader sense and 
larger interests, because of the practical 
call many-sided training which clubs af- 
ford to their members. The ‘‘club idea,’’ 
as it exists in the United States, is essen- 
tially democratic. Whatever one possesses 
of accomplishment or learning is to be 
used for the pleasure, profit, and develop- 
ment of the whole. Clubs help women 
to get away from the personal plane of 
petty interests and cares, and of neighbor- 
hood gossip, and to rise to the impersonal 
plane. This is a gain not only fur the 
women themselves, but for the community 
in which they live. Along with these 
benefits of club life there is an educational 
value, which arises to members simply 
from working together in an organization. 
They learn the lessons of codperation, of 
bowing to the will of the majority, and of 
respecting the wishes of the minority. 
They learn, also, the necessity of employ- 
ing acertain magnanimity of mind, if they 
wish to get the other woman’s point of 
view. They learn the limitations of de- 
bate, and they learn to bear defeat ina 
philosophical spirit, and to differ from 
expressed opinions with good nature, The 
question of women’s clubs in all its bear- 
ings means much to the world. It means 
more than simply educating or pleasing a 
few women—few in proportion to the 
great body of women who are unfederated. 
It means their preparation for, and ap- 
pointment to, places of trust and honor. 
It means a new force sent out to purify 
slums and festering spots dangerous to 
the young. It means codperation among 
women, and sacred friendships. It means 
the development of women in every way. 
It means the evolution of a finer, stronger 
type of woman, and, through her, a finer, 
higher civilization for the world. 

Mrs. Florence Howe Hall, president of 
the New Jersey W.S. A., addressed the 
Political Study Club of East Orange on 
April 5. She gave an interesting account 
of the National Suffrage Convention at 
Washington, and started the preparations 
in New Jersey for the National Suffrage 
Bazar, to be held next December in Madi- 
son Square Garden, New York City. 

Mrs. Julia Ward Howe was a guest of 
honor at the recent ‘‘Gentlemen’s Night’’ 
of the Women’s Baptist Social Union of 
Boston. The Watchman says: 

The whole audience “‘let the white lilies 
bloom”’ as Mrs. Howe arose. Most inter- 
esting reminiscences were given of her 
acquaintance with Harriet Martineau, 
Rev. Sidney Smith, W. E. Gladstone, Pope 
Gregory XVI., Gustave Dor¢, and others. 
A feeling of admiration was felt for her 
who has had a larger acquaintance with 
people of fame than any other American 
woman, and who, in spite of her four- 
score years, can still charm an audience. 
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HARTFORD WOMEN AND CIVICS. 

A striking tribute to the growing influ- 
ence of women in elevating the standards 
of the community was paid by a Hartford 
clergyman last Sunday, says the N. Y. 
Evening Post. The Rev. E. De F. Miel 
was speaking upon the duty of taking an 
interest in public affairs, and declared 
that the most pressing need of that city 
to-day is organized public opinion. He 
held that there is no necessity of more 
laws or better statutes, but of a sentiment 
which will insist upon the enforcement of 
the present ordinances, particularly those 
relating to public morals. Yet he knew 
of only one organization in Hartford which 
has interested itself in this matter, and 
that is a club, not of men, but of women. 
Hundreds of men, he said, had gone to 
and from business day after day and pass- 
ed glaring bill-boards with their display 
of offensive pictures, or had heard about 
the objectionable character of the Sunday 
evening concerts at one of the theatres, or 
had read about the last pugilistic ex- 
hibition, in which one of the combatants 
was ‘knocked out,” but none of these 
men had insisted upon the application of 
the laws that areintended to prevent such 
things. ‘*When one considers,” he added, 
“the advantage Hartford has in the num- 


fessional men—men who are known far 
and wide for their probity and high grade 
of business sense—it seems almost unac- 
countable that our civic pride and public 
spirit must depend upon the women for 
. its expression.”’ 

WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 

Though Russia is in many respects a 
benighted nation, it has taken a step in 
advance of many more progressive coun- 
tries by appointing three lady doctors to 
its Army Medical Corps. 
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LIGHT HOUSEKEEPING IN JAPAN. 








In a house with no furniture, no carpets, 
no bric-a-brac, no mirrors, picture frames 
or glasses to be cared for, no stoves or 
furnaces, no windows to wash, a large 
part of the cooking done outside, and no 
latest styles to be imitated in clothing, the 
amount of work to be done by women is 
considerably diminished.—Miss Bacon in 
“Girls and Women of Japan.” 





WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 

Rev. Edith Hill Booker is holding 
mothers’ meetings in Nebraska. 

Miss Susan Wordsworth, a daughter of 
the late Bishop of Lincoln, is to become 
head of the Bishop of Southwark’s Col- 
lege of Women Workers in London, the 
Greyladies. This order has multiplied 
nearly sevenfold, and now carries on its 
work in parishes with an aggregate popu- 
lation of 204,000. 

At the Ottawa District South Kansas 
Conference of M. E. Church recently 
held at Chanute, Mrs. Sophia F. Grubb 
was present as a fraternal delegate, and 
Bishop Vincent gave her ten minutes to 
speak. Mrs. Grubb, in her address, re- 
ferred to the value of the ballot to women 
in their philanthropic and humanitarian 
work, This was too much for Bishop 
Vincent, who interrupted her with re- 
peated questions, demanding especially 
whether the good results she predicted 
had been realized in Colorado and 
Wyoming. Mrs. Grubb answered so hap- 
pily as to call out the lively approval of 
the convention. The Kansas Suffrage 
Reveille says: 


The applause that greeted her at every 
statement evidently struck the Bishop, for 
he said, as she left the platform, ‘‘A very 
felicitous and a very strong talk. Now, 
brethren, proceed to obey the commands 
of your superior officer.’’ The audience, 
with Mrs. Grubb, vigorously applauded. 


Rev. Antoinette L. Brown Blackwell 
expects to attend the Parliament of Re- 
ligions to be held in Boston the last of 
April. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


UTAH. 


Under the headiog, ‘‘Crowds Were Or- 
derly and the Election was Quiet,’’ the 
Salt Lake Tribune says: 


The weather was not as propitious for 
the election as had been hoped. How- 
ever, everybody appeared to be in a good 
humor, and with one exception there were 
no disturbances or other incidents about 
the polls while the voting was in progress 
to disturb the equanimity of the judges 
or interfere with the peaceful exercise of 
his prerogative by the voter. 

There was an abundance of hard work 
done, though, by the representatives of 
the two parties; but, as it was done good- 
naturedly, the competition did not pro- 
duce any unpleasant results. It was esti- 
mated that fully 200 conveyances were in 
use, and the voter who did not care to 
walk to the polls was whirled there with 
comfort and dispatch by the obliging 
drivers. 

There was not the slightest ripple of 
excitement in the First. Indeed, the 
judges were at a loss to know how to put 
in the time. One of the pleasing incidents 
of the day was when Held’s Band visited 
the Tenth District. School had adjourned 
for the day, and the little ones listened 
with delight to the music, and, after the 
band started up the street, followed the 
musicians for some distance. When safely 
out of what might be termed political in- 
fluence, the wagon was halted and a tune 
played for the benefit of the children. 
At its close, the children gave three cheers 
for the band, and the journey toward 
other polling stations was continued. 

In the Second there was an abundance 
of rustling done, and a determined effort 
on the part of all workers to secure a 
victory for the party of their choice. The 
only trouble that occurred in the Second 
was a mix-up between Registrar Buchanan 
and W. T. Yates at the Sixth Ward meet- 
ing-house over the challenging of Yates’s 
vote by Buchanan. 

Democrats and Republicans alike worked 
like beavers in the Third. The Repub- 
licans had a majority of the conveyances, 
but the Democrats had the greater vote 
and were correspondingly enthusiastic. 

The Fourth was in its usual state of 
quietude, and nothing of an unpleasant 
character occurred. As in the other pre- 
cincts, each party did its best to harvest a 
victory. 

The voting in the Fifth also passed off 
very quietly, the only noticeable feature 
of the day being the large number of 
ladies who visited the polls. This was 
more noticeable along in the afternoon, 








ber of able, intelligent business and pro- 
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Sorosis 


The New Shoe 





for VW omen, 


Buy a Pair 


For Easte 


This shoe, with its excel- 
lence of material and construc- 
tion and its ready conforma- 
tion to the perfect shape of 
a woman’s foot, will appeal di- 
rectly to those whose pleasure 
demands hygienic qualities and 


whose taste requires attractive appearance. 


Boots 35 S, tyles. Oxfords 


We have all the new styles for spring and early summer in the dark 
tan and black Kidskins and Patent Calf and Russia Calf. 


No. 35. 


Sorosis has won for itself an enviable reputation. 


Medium toe, 1% in. Cuban heel and high arch, very swell for a spring dress 
dress boot, and is very popular indeed. 


It is not altogether how 


a shoe looks when new, but how it looks when it has seen good service. 
Sorosis looks well and wears well, and is without exception the most 


comfortable, serviceable, and sensible shoe ever pro- 
It is the crowning result of years of 
Price always e 


duced for women. 
scientific experiment. 


All sizes, 1 to 9. 


3.50 


Pair. 


All widths, AAA to E, 





Shepard, Norwell & Co. 


Winter Street and Temple Place. 








were almost exclusively occupied by 
them. 

In the Forty-fourth District the judges 
of election and all the workers around 
the polls were in luck, They were begin- 
ning to think that they would go dinner- 
less, when Mrs. James Donkin arrived 
with a lunch fit for a princess. That it 
was appreciated cannot be questioned. 

Rain began to fall soon after the returns 
started to come in, and this drove many 
people from the streets, but throngs re- 
mained until a late hour, braving the 
weather and shouting enthusiastically for 
their favorites. The bulletin boards drew 
the usual crowds and the usual cheers as 
the returns favorable one way or the 
other were presented, 

About midnight a large fire was started 
by jubilant Democrats on Main Street, 
and enthusiastically endorsed by numer- 
ous small kids. 

Less interest than usual was manifested 
in the returns, however, probably owing 
to the fact that there was but one candi- 
date to be elected. The majority of the 
crowd became apparently satisfied at an 
hour much earlier than usual, and the 
streets had resumed almost their normal 
appearance long before midnight. 

Judge King, the Congressman chosen 
to succeed Mr. Roberts, is a Democrat and 
a non-polygamous Mormon. Although 
but thirty-seven years old, he has been in 
public life for fifteen years, reaching the 
bench of the Utah Supreme Court in 1894, 
where he served until his first election to 
Congress in 1896. Even his political oppo- 
nents acknowledge him to be a good man. 

The Salt Lake Tribune, in its cartoons 
of the election, represents a graceful young 
lady with the legend, ‘‘Just old enough to 
vote,’ and another woman, labelled, 
‘Proud but patriotic,’’ holding her chin 
in the air, and lifting her dainty skirts 
out of the dust with one hand, while 
carrying in the other a large ballot for 
Hammond, the Republican candidate. 


NEW YORK. 


PRAISE FOR GENEVA CLUB. 

Prof. Francis Philip Nash, of Hobart 
College, addressed the last meeting of the 
Geneva P. E. Club, at the house of Mrs. 
S. K. Nester, on “The True Basis of 
Political Representation.’’ The auiience 
overflowed the spacious parlors. The 
Geneva Advertiser says: 


We have an idea that Geneva has the 
healthiest and most active Political Equal- 
ity Club in the State. The meetings are 
held once a month regularly as clockwork, 
and there is al ways an interesting address, 
and often discussions on matters of local 
interest. This is wise, for sometime in 
the bright future perhaps the women will 
bear a hand in city, State, and national 
affairs. We understand that the address 








given by Professor Nash is to be published 
in a leaflet. All the best addresses are 
printed in this way, and copies are sent to 
every local League in the United States. 
The leaders in this movement believe in a 
campaign of education. 
a? = 


THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUAKE.—The management an- 
nounces that ‘‘Quo Vadis,” in its dramatic 
form, will make the attraction the coming 
week. This romantic drama has made 
the name of Sienkiewicz a household word 
on both sides of the Atlantic. Fully 100 
people will take part, the company being 
added to by special engagemerts. The 
Public Garden in Rome, with its grand 
fountain of real water, the scene of the 
feast in Nero’s palace and that of the 
Arena, where the Greco Roman wrestling 
match occurs, will be notably realistic. 
This production is announced for two 
weeks, and chocolate bonbons will be dis- 
tributed at the Monday matinees, 


SPECIAL NOTICES. 


New England Women’s Club. Monday 
April 16, 3.30 P. M. Work Committee. State 
Federation Lecture, on ‘‘Town Improvement; or, 
Beautiful el Yl Illustrated with 159 
stereopticon views. Club tea até P. M. 




















Furuished House for Summer.—A furnished 
house, 11 rooms and bath, in suburbs of Boston, 
leasantly situated on hill overlooking the water, 
or rent during summer months. Near steam 
and electric cars. Will be rented at low rate to 
responsible tenant. Possession given any time 
after June 1. Address Mrs. R. ste Barrows, 65 
Sawyer Ave., Dorchester, Mass. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building. Boston, Mass. 


Trees, 
Shrubs, 
Vines, 

Hardy Plants 


You pay but one profit In buying 
of us. Weare the largest growers 
of all hardy stock in New England, 
and our prices are the lowest 
known. We send expert men, 
without charge, to give advice as 
to proper planting and arrange- 
ment of private grounds and 
estates. 
Call at our office, 102 State St., Boston, or visit 
nurseries at Shady Hill Station, Mass.. 8. & M. 
R. R. Unique catalogues sent on application. 


SHADY HILL NURSERY CO. 


102 State St., Boston, Mass. 
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